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The Teaching of Handwriting 


in Tudor and Stuart Times 
By Hersert C. ScHuLz 


SOLATED references to the teaching of writing in England are to 
I be found over an extended period from the time of King Alfred 
onward. But it is not until the latter part of the fifteenth century 
that these references occur with sufficient clearness for us to 
recognize the beginnings of an educational tradition. Among the 
numerous forces active in the development of educational practices 
at that time, two exercised a particularly strong influence: the 
invention of printing from movable type, and the growth of trade 
and commerce. 

During the later medieval period, writing was largely the con- 
cession of two classes of professional men: the scribes, who produced 
volumes of texts such as were later printed; and the scriveners, 
with their kin the notaries, who drew up deeds, wills, and other 
legal documents, and whose skill was generally available to that 
large part of the populace unable to record its own words in 
writing.’ These two groups were affected by both of the forces 


10f course there were other, smaller groups, such as the government clerks, in 
the Chancery and Exchequer, who formed a more or less close corporation, their 
seclusion, at a later date, making possible a very individual script which clung 
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named but in quite dissimilar fashion. The endeavor of the scribe 
was to duplicate as rapidly as possible copies of texts already in 
existence. This being the great virtue of the press, it is obvious that 
the competition of printing would inevitably overwhelm him. The 
realization of his own increasingly hopeless situation dawned 
slowly on the scribe. In England he produced many manuscripts 
of historical and literary significance, although few of outstanding 
beauty, during the latter half of the fifteenth century. On the 
Continent there arose and flourished one of the finest schools of 
manuscript illumination, the Flemish, and one of the most in- 
dustrious and best organized groups devoted to manuscript 
production, the Brethren of the Common Life. Such an apparently 
contradictory situation is evidence of the tenacity of manuscript 
tradition. In England, there were instances of manuscripts actually 
copied from printed books rather than from conventional manu- 
script exemplars.” Optimistic scribes were still making application, 
as late as 1495, to be free of the Company of Text Writers of the 
City of London. At York, John Weston was made free of the 
Text Writers’ Guild there is 1502, having the discretion, however, 
to widen his interests by including the additional crafts of “lum- 
nar, flourisher, turner and escrivener”; and another scribe appears 
in the Freemen’s Roll for 1511.° 

In condemning the craft of text writers to extinction, the print- 
ing press gave rise indirectly to an entirely new class of profes- 
sional writers, the writing masters or teachers. The stimulation 
of interest in learning which resulted from increased circulation 
of books, and the continually widening influence of education 
during the sixteenth century, carried with it the desire—in fact, 
the necessity on the part of many people—for some proficiency 





tenaciously to its peculiarities until swept away, with the scriveners, in the eight- 
eenth century. The organization and training of these clerks is described by T. F. 
Tout, in Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History (1926-36), passim. 

2C. Biihler, “Lydgate’s Horse, Sheep and Goose and Huntington MS. HM 144,” 
Modern Language Notes, LV, 563-69. 


8Register of the Freemen of the City of York (Surtees Society, Vol. XCVI 
[1897]). 
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in writing. Increasing attendance in the schools gave the required 
direct impetus to this new class. 

The scriveners were in a different position. Their activities, 
primarily the drawing up of legal documents and records of busi- 
Ness transactions not demanding reproduction in many copies for 
their effectiveness, withstood the encroachment of the press for 
a much longer period. In fact their greatest prosperity was ex- 
perienced in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—a time of 
much litigation and great commercial activity which encouraged 
the multiplication of written legal documents. 

Thus ‘the scriveners were less drastically affected by the press 
than by the growth of trade and commerce. The press was 
powerless to arrest the decline of the scribe (who lay, in any 
case, beyond salvation), but it was instrumental in maintain- 
ing the usefulness of the scrivener until sometime after 1700. 
The stimulus it provided to the teacher of writing and to the 
teaching of this subject in the schools is one of its significant in- 
fluences. There was a growing realization, firmly established before 
the close of the sixteenth century, that the knowledge of writing 
and casting accounts, or commercial arithmetic, was of indis- 
putable advantage in the pursuit of trade. Instruction in them was 
partly available in many elementary schools but further study 
was essential, either under a private teacher of writing and arith- 
metic or in a school founded for the purpose of giving a practical 
education—in which the three R’s formed the backbone of the 
curriculum—preparatory to apprenticeship in a trade. The inability 
of the grammar school always to meet this obligation is expressed 
by John Brinsley, at one time master of the school at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, in his Ludus Literarius: “I have also seen, after [the 
scholars] have bin a great while with me, that they have not bin 
able to write so, as to be fit for any trade; but they must after be 
set to learne of the Scrivener.”* Specific examples of such schools 
will be given later. 

The following discussion falls into three parts. The first of these, 
primarily introductory and historical, concerns the professional 


‘John Brinsley, Ludus Literarius or the Grammar Schoole (1627; reprint ed. 
E. T. Campagnac [1917], p. 28). 
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scrivener, whose occupation was the practice of writing rather than 
its teaching. He may not, for this reason, be ignored, as his tra- 
ditions actively survived through the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The second is a survey of the schools in which writing 
was taught. In the third, an attempt will be made to gather the 
pertinent references to the textbooks used and to consider the 
material they were intended to teach. 


I 

The lack of contemporary records which might throw more light 
on the writing crafts severely limits our knowledge of their organi- 
zation. Writing was a well developed and rather jealously guarded 
profession, and both the scribes and the scriveners had their guilds 
and statutes, indicating the important part they assumed in medieval 
life. In London, writing guilds appear to have come into existence 
in the fourteenth century. They are mentioned as early as 1357, 
when the “writers of court-hand and text-letters, the limners, and 
the barbers” were exempt from serving on sheriffs’ inquests.* 
In 1403 the scribes, limners, stationers, and bookbinders petitioned 
the mayor and aldermen of London for the approval of an or- 
dinance appointing two wardens.° A few years later the Minute 
Books of the Brewers’ Company record an interesting list of crafts 
practiced in London in 1422, including the writers of text letters, 
limners, bookbinders, writers of court letters, and stationers.’ 
This book-production guild must have been a large and flourishing 
organization but unfortunately none of its records have survived. 

Distinct from the book-production guild was the company of 
“Scriveners or Writers of Court letter of the City of London,” 
whose function was mainly the preparation of “all sorts of written 
conveyances affecting estate real and personal.”* They existed as 
early as 1357, as has just been mentioned. In 1373 they applied 

5H. T. Riley, Memorials of London (1868), p- 295. For a further discussion 


of these guilds see Graham Pollard, “The Company of Stationers before 1557,” 
The Library, XVIII (1937), 1-38. 


6Riley, p. 295. 
7G. Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (1908), p. 370. 
8London Livery Companies’ Commission, Report, III (1884), 732-64. 
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to the mayor and aldermen of London for their franchise. The 
charter of incorporation was not granted until 1617. Their Com- 
mon Paper and Account Book alone of all their records survived 
the London fire and contain numerous ordinances illustrating the 
growth and development of the company but no references to any 
kind of independent writing master or teacher who might have 
been active outside of their jurisdiction. The education and training 
of these scriveners were acquired by apprenticeship to a member 
in good standing and customarily lasted seven years, during which 
the apprentice learned not only the intricacies of court letter but 
sufficient diplomatic and Latin grammar to enable him to draw 
up valid legal documents. As already stated, their prosperity and 
number increased throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies.” The decline after 1700 appears to have been largely the 
result of the growing power and independence of the attorneys 
and solicitors, who as nonmembers of the company usurped many 
of its prerogatives without contributing to its support. 

Such guilds were not confined to London. The company of 
“Escriveners de Tixt” of York was founded sometime during the 
reign of Edward III. Further ordinances were drawn up about 
1380 concerning franchise and apprenticeship.” The Register of 
the Freemen of York records thirty members active there from 
1386 to 1511, the largest number of whom received their freedom 
before 1398." The local archives of these places, and others of 
perhaps equal activity in the production of manuscripts, must 


8The Common Paper of the Scriveners’ Company of London contains the 
names of 185 scriveners from 1390 to 1550, 397 from 1501 to 1600, and 247 for: 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century. I am grateful to Mr. Hilary Jenkin- 
son for these figures resulting from his study of the Common Paper. 


10York Memorandum Book (Surtees Society, Vol. CXX [1912]), p. 56. 


11Register of the Freemen of the City of York (Surtees Society, Vol. XCV1 
[1897]). There is ample evidence in the Register to indicate that York was a 
busy center of manuscript production, as is not unexpected for the second 
largest city in England. For the same period there are listed, besides the 30 
scribes, 38 scriveners, 74 parchmenters, 7 limners, 10 bookbinders, 11 stationers, 
and 1 goldbeater. The Calendar of the Freemen of Norwich, as transcribed by 
John L’Estrange in 1888, gives a slightly different pattern: 54 scriveners, plus 7 
notaries, 5 scribes, 26 parchmenters, 1 limner, and 1 goldbeater, from 1347 to 
1549. Though for a somewhat longer period, this is a noticeably high ratio for a 
city only one-tenth as large as York at the close of the fourteenth century. 
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contain additional references which were not of immediate interest 
to the antiquarian or local historian who alone has worked with 
them in the past. 

If we must search in vain among the scanty records of the writers’ 
guilds for allusion to the professional teacher, or even to the 
teaching of apprentices, nevertheless certain generalizations may 
be tentatively made. The period of apprenticeship was not less 
than five years for the text writers at York, and seven years for the 
scriveners at Lonon. With proper allowance for convention, and 
for the rash advertisements of writing masters to be mentioned 
later, it must be realized that both the scribe and the scrivener had 
to master thoroughly a number of different scripts before either 
could competently launch himself in independent business.** Such 
teaching as he received during his days of apprenticeship appears 
to have been tutorial in nature and directed solely toward learning 
the profession instead of toward improving the general education 
of the individual. Therein lies one of the essential differences 
between instruction given at an earlier period and that which 
gradually developed during the sixteenth century and later. 

The assumption seems warranted that the professional writing 
master or independent scrivener stemmed from the great body of 
writers described above.* While all these men were qualified to 
teach, only such teaching could be carried on, by members in good 
standing of the various scriveners’ or text writers’ guilds, as was 
consistent with the ordinances governing apprenticeship. In towns 
where the number of practitioners was not sufficiently large to war- 
rant organization, there appears no reason why the scrivener should 
not have conducted himself as he thought best, teaching, under 
whatever conditions he chose, whoever came to him for instruction. 

12Their training must have been long and arduous, indeed, before they could 
equal the accomplishment of Leonhard Wagner in his “Hundert Schriften von 
ainer hand, der kaine ist wie die ander.” (Carl Wehmer, “Augsburger Schreiber 


aus der Friihzeit des Buchdrucks,” Beitrige zur Inkunabelkunde, N.F., I [1935], 


80.) Wagner, who lived from 1454 to 1522, left a list of 49 volumes he transcribed 
during his lifetime, of which 11 are extant. 


18The writer has references to 363 scriveners, of whom 258 practiced in 
London, and to 763 English scribes of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—this 


despite the widespread loss of manuscripts in former times and the medieval 
tendency toward anonymity. 
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Perhaps such a one, at a later date, was referred to by John Burton, 
who entered among the expenses of having a certain William 
Merryman taught writing in 1532, at Nottingham: “Payd to the 
skrevener of the Long Row for teching hym to write, 5 wekes. 
25. 6d.” 

Conditions in England may have been somewhat analogous to 
those on the Continent, where writing masters flourished at an early 
period. Adamson states that “in great towns of Germany instruc- 
tion was given in reading and writing by scriveners, wandering 
clerks and women, some of these last like the English anchoresses, 
being ‘religious.’ References to these private teachers have been 
noted at Mainz before 1300, at Spires in 1362, and at Frankfort 
in 1364.”"* Customarily, the more ambitious ones made probae, 
or sheets of model alphabets illustrating the several scripts which 
could be taught and advertising the master’s abilities in very high 
terms. A few have survived, of which that by an impatient anony- 
mous Toulouse cleric of the mid-fifteenth century may be cited: 
“There is a master in this good town who, by the aid of God... 
teaches how to read well, write, compute, and cipher. But you must 
be very diligent since diligence passes science and nothing is im- 
possible to a stout heart. I shall be teaching most faithfully and 
without dissimulation: the poor will be welcome for God’s sake, 
the rich for money. Therefore come ye all here and very quickly; 
for I am tired of waiting longer and quite weary of telling you so.”** 
The probae are, for the most part, rich in admonition and glowing 
promise of the rewards which accrue from a mastery of the art. 
Possibly England was not without its share of these itinerant 


14Victoria County History: Nottingham, Il (1910), 222. 


15J, W. Adamson, A Short History of Education (1922), p. 78. For the English 
picture see E. Power, Mediaeval English Nunneries (1922), chap. 6 and App. B, 
where references to writing are unfortunately lacking. Further continental ex- 
amples are given by W. Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter (1896), 
pp. 488-91. 


16S, H. Steinberg, “Mediaeval Writing Masters,” The Library, XXII (1941), 12. 
This article assembles most of the widely scattered references to writing masters’ 
advertisements and specimen sheets, six German, three French, and one Italian. 
See also S. Morison, “The Art of Printing,” in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XXIII (1937), 26. 
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teachers, but their part in the general advancement of elementary 
instruction remains to be clarified. 

Apart from the advertising specimen sheets, there are also a 
few manuals extant which set forth more-or-less-practical sug- 
gestions on writing, particularly on the formation of letters. One 
of the earliest is the “Forma scribendi” of Hugo Spechtshart, of 
Reutlingen, author of a very popular grammar and of other text- 
books. He died about 1367 and the earliest manuscript of his work 
is dated 1370."" A second copy of this work, in MS 76 of Krems- 
miinster Abbey, dated 1460 and copied by Father Sigismund, is 
preceded by another manual, the anonymous “Tractatus in omnem 
modum scribendi.”** The most interesting, however, is a Modus 
scribendi written at the Benedictine Abbey of Melk during the 
fifteenth century.’® It explains in detail the formation of the letters 
and begins, “You can write beautifully if you take the following 
to heart; here will be shown how to write each letter; I shall en- 
gross and briefly explain it.” The author then proceeds to discuss 
the individual letters of the alphabet, adding other sections on the 
basic construction of letters, on majuscules, on cutting the quill, 
on several kinds of motulae, and other matters. However, these 
manuals, like the activities of the Brethren of the Common Life, 
are of monastic origin, and are of interest mainly in suggesting 
additional possibilities in the teaching of writing outside monastic 
walls. 

Lest it be supposed that writing was the monopoly of a profes- 
sional class, attention must be called to the contrary evidence 
afforded by correspondence and documents of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Although the scriveners’ work was on a much 
higher calligraphic level, scholars, merchants, stewards, and, fre- 
quently, individuals of a generally higher status and position, who 


17§. H. Steinberg, “The Forma Scribendi of Hugo Spechtshart,” The Library, 
XXI (1941), 264-78. ; 


18]/dem, “Instructions in Writing by Members of the Congregation of Melk,” 
Speculum, XVI, 210-15. 


19Fifteenth Century Modus Scribendi from Melk Abbey [transcribed by B. 
Bischoff, with an introduction and translation by S. H. Steinberg] (printed for 
Stanley Morison at the Cambridge University Press, 1940). 
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found need at times to record their thoughts or the results of busi- 
ness transactions in a less formal manner and less graceful script, 
are known to have acquired the writing ability somewhere in the 
course of their education. The Paston letters, the Cely and Stonor 
Papers, and other letters among the Ancient Correspondence in 
the Public Record Office, the similar correspondence in Cottonian 
MS Vespasian F XIII and Cleopatra F III, as well as monastic and 
private accounts of the period, clearly point to this proficiency 
on the part of people other than professional writers. In 1422 the 
Brewers’ Company of London decided to keep their records in 
English. The recital of their reasons contains the following inter- 
esting statement: “and there are many of our craft of Brewers who 
have the knowledge of writing and reading in the said English 
idiom, but in others, to wit, the Latin and French, before these times 
used, they do not in any wise understand.””® The brewers were 
certainly not more privileged in their attainments than any of the 
other numerous crafts in London, nor, on the other hand, was 
the total percentage of those who could write extremely high. 
By way of illustrating the point further, there exist several inden- 
tures of service between Lord Hastings and his retainers, of about 
1475, which are signed by a large number of the retainers.”* Nine 
of the sixty-one indentures are not signed, ten are signed in a 
manner indicating lack of facility in writing their names, and forty 
are signed with sufficient fluency to show freedom and ease in 
using the quill. Each of the remaining two is written and signed 
in the same hand, not calligraphic but adequate for the purpose. 
The retainers came from families of local importance and of suf- 
ficient means to afford the services of a writing master, or of a 


tutor with some adeptness in handwriting, for the education of 
their children.”” 


20R. W. Chambers and M. Daunt, A Book of London English, 1384-1425 (1931), 
P- 139. 


21The manuscripts are among the Hastings Papers in the Huntington Library. 


22For the further development of this subject see J. W. Adamson, “The Extent 
of Literacy in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” The Library, X (1929), 
163-93; also C. L. Kingsford, Prejudice and Promise in XVth Century England 
(1925), pp. 34-35. Unpublished manuscripts doubtless contain many additional 
references similar to the entry in the Wardrobe Book of 14 Edward I, “Writing 
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One must conclude that adequate instruction in writing was 
obtainable by those possessed of the incentive and the necessary 
means. That its teaching was unorganized and of greatly varying 
quality is apparent from the divers sources of instruction. Among 
these were the grammar, almonry, or some form of petty school 
(such as existed at Ewelme, Oxford, in 1437, where the master 
taught “childer that actually lernes gramer besides petettes and 
reders”),”* the itinerant master, scrivener, or tutor, or local chantry 
priest or parish clerk.** The demand for instruction plainly existed, 
and grew out of any one of several prevailing conceptions of the 
value of writing: as a profession in the copying of books, before 
the printing press was devised, and later in the hands of the 
scriveners and clerks; in the practical or commercial application 
to the pursuit of trade; or as a part of the intellectual equipment 
of the more highly educated classes, whether employed for scho- 
lastic, literary, or more practical ends. Clear though this demand 
was, the very lack of organization or uniformity in teaching writing 
testifies to the limitations of the purposes it served in other than 
professional life during the late medieval period. 


II 
Two schools merit particular attention as the earliest and the only 
examples dating from the fifteenth century. The College of Acaster, 
near York (which we have already observed as a very active center 
of scribal industry), received the solicitous attention of the Chantry 
Commissioners of Edward VI but any reference to the teaching 
of writing is completely lacking in their reports. The license in 
mortmain and other documents of foundation have not been found 





tablets for Eleanor the kings daughter,” mentioned by V. H. Galbraith, in “The 
Literacy of the Mediaeval English Kings,” in Proc. Br. Acad., XXI (1935), 17. 


23Historical Manuscripts Commission, Ninth Report (1883), p. 218. 


24Somewhat later Bishop Barnes’s injunctions for the diocese of Durham, dated 
1577, instruct nonpreaching clergy to teach children of their parishes and cures to 
read and write. (W. P. M. Kennedy, Elizabethan Episcopal Administration, 
II [1924], 74.) Mulcaster, in his Positions (1581), p. 139, also states that “euerie 
parish hath a minister, if none else in the parish which can helpe writing and 
reading.” 
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in the Patent Rolls or Writs of Privy Seal. By good fortune the 
Parliament Rolls preserve the record of an act to settle a dispute 
concerning rights of common on the site of Acaster College, which 
relates the particulars of its foundation by Robert Stillington, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, about 1475. This document, dated 1483, 
states that the original statutes of the school provided for “three 
dyvers Maisters and Informatours in the facultees underwritten: 
that is to wit, oon of theym to teche Grammer, another to teche 
Musyk and Song, and the third to Wryte, and all suche thing as 
belonged to Scrivener Craft, to all maner of persons of whatsoever 
Cuntre they be within the Reame of Englond.””® Perhaps the cir- 
cumstance that Stillington’s father was a scrivener, as has been 
suggested, may have led him to establish a writing school. What- 
ever determined his action, the provision is noteworthy for its 
reference to “all suche thing as belonged to Scrivener Craft.” To 
what extent the College of Acaster may have been a school for 
the teaching of scriveners is not clear. As Acaster was a small town 
of “200 howseling people,” the development of such specialized 
education must have been closely influenced by the proximity of 
the flourishing town of York, only seven miles away, either 
adversely through guild jealousy, or favorably through demand for 
trained scriveners. At best, the writing school was short-lived, as in 
1548 the two Commissioners for Continuance of Schools stipulated 
that William Segollson was to “remayne as Scolemaster” and that 
the provost and the two fellows, one of whom was in all probability 
the writing master, were to be pensioned. The crown pocketed 
the difference of £10 a year between the revenue of the old foun- 
dation and that of the new order. No more is heard of writing 
at Acaster. 

The other early school was also in Yorkshire, at Rotherham. 
Perhaps with the example of Acaster in mind, or of a possible 
common original, Thomas Rotherham, Archbishop of York, was 
granted a license in 1483 to found a perpetual college of a provost, 
a preacher, and two fellows, one a master of grammar, the other 
a master of song. The statutes were made a month later and 


25References to the authorities for statements concerning particular schools will 
be found in App. I. 
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include another fellow to teach writing: “because that country 
produces many youths endowed with the light and sharpness of 
ability, who do not all wish to attain the dignity and elevation 
of the priesthood, that these may be better fitted for the mechanical 
arts and other concerns of this world, we have ordained a third 
fellow, learned and skilled in the art of writing and accounts.” 
Six poor boys were to be chosen, by the provost, to be instructed 
(with adequate provision of food and clothing, at the expense of 
the college) until their eighteenth year, at the most, when they 
were to be removed and others elected in their place. Paying 
boys are not mentioned. In 1499 the “instructor artis scriptorie” 
was Magister Johannes Naylor, who witnessed a confirmation 
by the college to Henry Carnebull, Archdeacon of York, promising 
participation in all prayers. By 1525 the writing master, or “cus- 
todis Scole Scripture,” was John Addy, who received £8 6s. 8d. 
a year for his trouble. He was still master in 1548, when the 
Chantry Commissioners of Edward VI confiscated most of the 
handsome endowment, then of a clear value of £107 5s. 10d. A 
fine library (which had been the gift of Archbishop Rotherham 
just before his death in 1498), consisting of no less than 105 books, 
vanished without a trace. The grammar school alone was continued, 
with a schoolmaster’s stipend of £10 15s. 4d., but it was beset 
with many difficulties, which reached their peak in 1562, when 
a royal decree was sued forth reviving the school and a sufficient 
endowment, but only at a cost of twenty marks to the inhabitants 
of Rotherham. Charles Hoole, author of A New Discovery of the 
Old Art of Teaching Schoole, written in 1637 for the use and 
benefit of Rotherham but not published until 1660, was master for 
a period of years between 1632 and the outbreak of the Civil War. 
His standards for admission “into a Grammar Schoole” included 
an ability to “readily read English and write a legible hand, or at 
least be willing to learn to write.” These provisions were probably 
in effect at Rotherham, and the teaching of writing very likely 
found a place in the curriculum at this later period as well as in 
the earlier, but the particulars of its application are lacking. 
While these schools were probably not the only two in England 
which taught writing at the time, it is interesting that they, as 
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the two examples of which records have survived, should express 
the motives of the founders with such clarity. Some degree of 
originality may be granted Acaster as the first foundation which 
broke sufficiently with tradition to include a writing school with 
the grammar and song schools so common during the late medieval 
period. However, Acaster abides by the conventional purpose of 
teaching writing as a profession—which had already been done for 
at least a full century by apprenticeship to scriveners—and from this 
viewpoint is no more than a natural culmination of tradition. At 
Rotherham, on the other hand, the intention was clearly to provide 
something more closely approaching a business education, for ac- 
counting is not known to have formed a necessary part in the train- 
ing of a scrivener at so early a date. Rotherham thus becomes the 
first of numerous schools which were to teach writing as one of 
the essential accomplishments in a practical education. In neither 
of these schools, obviously, is the teaching of writing original in 
itself. The originality lies, rather, in the endowment of a founda- 
tion for organized teaching of writing, whatever may have been 
the aim of such teaching. The great significance arises from the 
realization by the founders that writing was becoming a subject 
worthy of assuming a larger part in education than had been cus- 
tomary—sufficiently large, that is, to appear in the curriculum on 
an equal footing with grammar and song. Here was a distinct step 
in the liberalization of an elementary, or intermediate, educational 
system which had long been confined mainly to those two subjects. 

Between 1483, the foundation date of Rotherham, and 1547, 
when the Chantry Commissioners of Edward VI commenced their 
depredations, there occurs a period quite barren—with but one 
exception—of any documents indicating that the work so well 
begun in Yorkshire was spreading to other counties. That excep- 
tion was Rolleston, in Staffordshire, where Robert Sherborne, 
Bishop of Chichester, founded a grammar school in 1520. The 
foundation deed is still in the possession of the school, and is said 
to advise the master to encourage brighter students, “so that they 
may act as pupil teachers (pedagogos) to teach small boys who 
may be brought to him, the alphabet and the first rudiments. He is 
to take particular care of the clever boys, while the stupid, the 
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lazy, and those in human judgment incapable of learning he is to 
sharpen as far as he can by reading, writing and casting accounts, 
lest they should seem to have come to this our school for noth- 
ing”—an early instance of diverting unpromising material from 
higher education into a form of trade school more commensurate 
with the individual’s ability. 

There are other indications that instruction in writing was con- 
tinuing during the first half of the sixteenth century in more schools 
than the three just mentioned. The admission requirements of 
certain schools founded or refounded at the time stipulate that 
applicants are not to be admitted without some ability in reading 
and writing. John Colet’s statutes for St. Paul’s, made in 1518, 
demand of the entrant “that he can rede and wryte competently 
ellis let hym not be admitted in no wyse.”** The articles of admis- 
sion to be observed by the parents state: “If your chylde can rede 
and wryte latyn and englisshe sufficiently, soo that he may be 
able to rede and wryte his own lessons, that he shall be admytted 
into the schole for a scholer.” There was some association between 
St. Paul’s, the schools at Manchester, Cuckfield, and London 
(Merchant Tailors’), and Wolsey’s Ipswich school, where the 
second form was directed to write the “Roman hand”; and it is 
quite possible that the similarities extended to entrance require- 
ments. The twelve grammar schools refounded by Henry VIII 
in 1541 were provided with uniform statutes which required that 
applicants “not be admitted as poor boys of our church before 
they have learnt to read and write and are moderately learned 
in the first rudiments of grammar.”*" Some forty-three other gram- 
mar schools were established or refounded during the reign of 
Henry VIII, but as their statutes are not in existence, or are not 
fully set forth, their requirements affecting writing are unknown. 
Obviously the requirements were being met, and the preliminary, 
or petty, training (including writing) must accordingly have 
been available. 

Some additional light is thrown on the teaching of writing in 


26R, B. Gardiner, Admission Registers of St. Paul's School (1884), p. 380. 


27A, F, Leach, Educational Charters and Documents (1911), p. 457. 
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the schools of this earlier period by the certificates and warrants 
of the Chantry Commissioners under Henry VIII and Edward VI, 
particularly the latter. A number of the certificates are missing 
but those which remain show 259 schools in England from 1546 
to 1548. Forty-five of them have been classified as possible ele- 
mentary schools in which the rudiments of grammar, reading, and, 
supposedly, writing were being taught.** The certificates specif- 
ically mention writing in only six instances, that small number 
being due, almost certainly, to the omission of full particulars 
rather than to the neglect of the subject in the schools. At Bocking 
“one Sir John Kinge, chauntry priest their, of the age of 34 yeres, 
having none other promocion, literate, and teachithe childerne to 
wrytte and Reade their, and of good conversacion, is nowe 
Incumbent thereof.” At Burgh-under-Staynsmore, John Beckes 
was “Scole master teching gramer of the foundacion of John 
Brounscalles, to kepe a Free grammer schole and to saye devyne 
Service there, and also to teache scholers to wryte.” His stipend 
was £7 115. 4d. In the parish of Bromyard, of 800 “Howselinge 
people,” we find “Sir John Bastenall, Incumbente and scole master 
ther, a man of good conversacion and well lerned, which teachith 
chylderne, and doth brynge upe vertuously in redyng, wryttinge, 
and in gramer, havynge the clere Revenue of the same,” or 69s. 
11d. At Montgomery the school had existed for “the space of 
30 yeres past,” the master teaching “yonge begynners onelye to 
write and syng, and to reade soo farre as the accidens Rules.” When 
the school was founded is not known, but it would appear that 
writing was taught as early as 1518. Another Yorkshire town, 
Normanton, possessed a “Chauntery of Our Lady, usid as a Free 
Scoole, Richard Johnson, Incumbent . . . the seid Chaunterie was 
founded for a Free Scole for the good educacion of yougthe, as 
well in grammer as wrytinge, and hathe been contynued and used 
accordinglye.” In 1514 John Leche was granted license to found 
a chantry in Saffron Walden and “to Find a priest for ever to 
teche and lerne young Childryn both Gramer and other syences.” 
At the time of the Chantries Act there were “taught in it Abought 
the Nomber of 60 childryn and Above.” Christopher Bland, the 


28Idem, English Schools at the Reformation (1896), p. 91. 
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incumbent, was continued as schoolmaster at a yearly salary of 
£10, but a second master is mentioned—one “James Broughton, 
clerke of the age of 50 yeres, having none other promocon, tech- 
ythe childerne to wrytte, reade and other lyke goode exercyses”— 
whose fate is uncertain. 

These six schools, at the least, had been teaching writing for a 
varying number of years before they come to our attention 
through the Chantry Certificates of 1547 and 1548. With them 
we may bring to a close a period during which the few references 
to writing have made it possible to discuss each school individually. 
From the middle of the century onward there. is a healthy in- 
crease in the number of those making provision for this instruction. 
Before 1600 about 36 had been founded, and during the course 
of the seventeenth century at least 96 were added, 47 in the first 
half and 49 in the last. Thus there is a total of about 144 schools 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, excluding private schools, for 
which references to writing have been found to exist during the 
period covered by the present article. 

A fair number of these schools were purely elementary, their 
teaching being of a nature preparatory to meeting the require- 
ments of grammar schools, as in the petty school at Louth, which 
received an endowment in 1676 “for and towards the maintenance 
of one fit person to teach the children there to read, to learn their 
cathechism and instruct them in it, to write, to cast accounts, and 
to teach them their accidence and make them fit for the grammar 
school.” Roughly, in some forty schools out of our total the cur- 
riculum appears to have been chiefly centered about the three R’s. 
There must be associated with them six schools teaching writing 
and arithmetic and eleven teaching writing and reading, approx- 
imately fifty-seven all told. Their elementary nature is obvious 
from the subjects taught. At Henley-in-Arden (1586) the master 
was paid {£20 for instructing thirty’ children who had attained 
the age of eight years. They were to remain for three years and 
then move on to a grammar school or trade, as their abilities 
permitted, At Lady Elizabeth Periam’s School, in Henley (1609), 
“grammar learning” was wholly forbidden. Now and then, how- 
ever, attempts were made to fill the needs of more ambitious 
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scholars, as at Tuxford (1669), where the master was to instruct 
children in “reading, writing and casting accounts, and in Latin 
as occasion should require,” or at West Drayton (1688), “in read- 
ing, writing,and what he could of Grammar Learning.” Feckenham 
(1598) and Midhurst (1672) offered Greek, also, if the need arose. 

The ideal qualifications for a teacher of these petty schools are 
given by Hoole as “pious, sober, comely and discreet behaviour, 
and tenderly affectionate towards children, haveing some knowl- 
edge of the Latine Tongue, and abilitie to write a fair hand, and 
some skil in Arithmetick, and then let him move within the com- 
passe of his own orb so as to teach all his Scholars (as they become 
capable) to read English very well, and afterward to write and 
cast accounts.”*® He suggests that the petty school may “not unfit- 
ly” be divided into four forms, the first to learn letters in the Primer, 
the second spelling with the Single Psalter, the third reading, and 
“the fourth of those that are exercised in reading, writing, and 
casting accounts, whose lessons may be in such profitable English- 
Books as the Parents can best provide, and the Master think fittest 
to be taught.” The scholars were to spend an hour, “or very neere,” 
each day in writing. Brinsley would have the master “walke 
amongst his Schollers as they write all together; & see that they 
do practise these things duely; but chiefly that every one have his 
copy book layed close before him; and to mark well wherein any 
one of them misseth in any letter or stroke.”*° 

The number of elementary schools here mentioned must be 
considered as the very minimum. Many others doubtless suffered 
from inadequate endowment and neglect, and all knowledge of 
them is lost to us. In comparison with colleges and even grammar 
schools, the elementary schools were but feeble reflectors of the 
magnificence of a founder’s liberality and depended largely upon 


_ frequently erratic local support or insufficient private enterprise. 
It was not uncommon for grammar schools, endowed with a 
_ specified unalterable rent charge, rather than lands, to recede to 

the status of elementary schools, as the general level of prices 


29New Discovery, p. 30 (in the “Petty School”). See also T. W. Baldwin, 


| William Shakspere’s Petty School (1943). 


emetic 


8°Hoole, p. 37. 
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rose. The low state of English education in the eighteenth century 
may have been due, in part, to this circumstance, for the outstand- 
ing importance of proper formative education in the elementary 
stage had not—indeed, has not yet fully—been realized. 

The position of writing in grammar schools, as distinct from 
elementary schools, varied considerably. A number of them set 
up certain requirements for entrants to observe, in the form of 
ability to read and write—as we have already seen in pre-Edwardian 
schools. These requirements continued in force in grammar-school 
statutes throughout the remainder of the century, and later. As 
the founder of Bury St. Edmunds puts it in the statutes of 1550, 
“Let them seek elsewhere the ability to read and write. Let ours 
give nothing but the rules of grammar and the learning of the 
Latin and Greek tongue.” Bury’s pupils were badly off in some 
respects, even lacking proper tables for writing: “When they 
have to write let them use their knees for a table.”” However 
selective the intention of these statutes might have been, a few 
years of petty school could not have so perfected a boy’s hand- 
writing that no further effort was necessary. Consequently many 
grammar schools were forced to provide for the continuance of 
some degree of practice in writing, and even for adequate instruc- 
tion when needed. It usually played a minor role in the curriculum 
and received only the impatient tolerance of the master. Hence 
certain times that would not interfere with the routine of gram- 
mar studies were to be devoted to writing. Thus, King’s School, 
Peterborough (1561), required “every scollar at after none upon 
Saturday to wright all their exercises as well of lattens as other 
phrases, etc., inespecially so many as can wright; and to all such 
as cannot wright, to learne to wright two howers that after none, 
and in like maner everry day one hower iff it may be spared, as 
bytwyxt xi and xii or bytwyxt xii and one.” The periods stipulated 
were the students’ free time and so‘did not conflict with the set 
course of instruction. Elizabethan schoolboys must have resented 
being compelled to practice writing out of hours, or “on holly- 
days and half hollydays,” as at Kirkby Stephan (1566), when they 
were “to resort honestly to the Schoole or Church, whether the 
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Schoolmaster will lever, and there to apply writeing, makeing of 
epistles or other devout and vertuous endeavours.” This custom 
is rather widely encountered: at Heighington (1601) on festival 
days and “other convenient times when the master was to set their 
copies without extra salary or pay,” at Houghton le Spring (1582) 
“on playing days and after supper,” and at St. Bees (1583) “upon 
Saturdays and half-holidays in the afternoon they shall apply their 
writing by the space of two hours.” Most commonly a certain day 
in the week was set aside for the practice of writing. At Tideswell, 
founded in 1559 by Robert Pursglove (who was educated at 
Rotherham), the three upper forms were to exercise themselves 
“onlye in writinge untill such time as they can write handsomely 
their own Latins and lessons” on every Friday after dinner. The 
great preference for Saturday made this the dies irae of the Eliz- 
abethan schoolboy. Numerous schools stipulate Saturday in their 
statutes: Steyning (1614), Guildford (ca. 1608), Southwell Min- 
ster (1577), and others. 

Another, quite different, procedure permitted an itinerant writing 
master or scrivener to teach during the absence of the master. ‘The 
governors of Blackburn (1597) prescribe that “no scrivinor shall 
teach writing schole termes without urgent cause, oftener than 
once in the year for the space of one month.” Again, at Giggles- 
wick (1592) the master was always absent three weeks in the 
year, “to be appointed when he thinketh it most convenient for 
his schollers to be exercysed in wrytinge under a scriviner for 
their better exercyse in that faculty.” Such a practice was par- 
ticularly common in small schools, remote from the larger centers 
of population, whose masters’ qualifications may have been more 
limited and may not have included good penmanship. Brinsley’s 
indictment is probably restricted to that type of school, as well as 
colored by his own high standards, when he states that “you shall 
find very few good writers in Grammar Schooles; unlesse either 
they have been taught by Scriveners, or by themselves marvellous 
apt hereunto.” In Hoole’s time, it was the “usual way for Scholars 
learning to write at the Country Grammar Schooles . . . to enter- 
tain an honest and skilful Penman, that he may constantly come 
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and continue with them about a month or six weeks together every 
year, in which time commonly every one may know how to 
write legibly.” 

When, on the other hand, a master was not averse to teaching, 
and was proficient in writing as well, he could find a ready means 
of augmenting what was at times a very slender stipend by pri- 
vately tutoring boys beyond the number taught on the school’s 
endowment. The general conditions governing these cases are stated 
in the statutes of Abingdon (1676), which make special provision 
that “no Childe or Scholler of the saide Schole shal paie any more 
for his learninge in the saide Schole during his abode there then 
one peney, which shalbe at his first entry.” However, other chil- 
dren might be taught at the discretion of the master, but he was 
“not to take above 6s. 8d. a yere of any of them for theire 
learnynge.” Quite possibly the master had some latitude in the 
instruction of these paying scholars, within the limitations of the 
curriculum at the time (which, at Abingdon, consisted of read- 
ing, writing, and casting accounts). A passage in Dugard’s regis- 
ter of Colchester Free Grammar School (1637) expresses the 
matter very clearly as it relates to writing: “If any desire to write, 
my course is to take 20s. in hand and for that 205. to teach (at by- 
times, not hindring their progress in other learneing) so many 
severall handes as they will learne so long as they come to Schoole.” 
Dugard was a master of exceptional ability, raising the attendance 
from ten scholars in 1637, when he was elected, to 177 by 1643. 
As a large proportion of his students were sons of tradespeople, 
tanners, grocers, linendrapers, etc., his method must have found 
opportunity for wide application. The same idea is expressed more 
delicately at Alford (1598), where it was not “any part of the 
master’s duty to teach his scholars to write but of his goodwill 
and gentleness.” At St. Bees (1583) the usher received “4d. a piece 
yearly of everyone that he shall teach to write so long as he taketh 
pains with them,” but this can hardly be judged consistent with 
the other examples. Teaching outside of the established curriculum 
was particularly suitable to writing, and doubtless does much to 
account for the all-too-frequent omission of any reference to that 


31P, 283. 
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subject when we have good reason to assume it was not neglected. 

In the grammar schools writing was most frequently taught by 
the usher, or hypodidascalus. At Henley (1612) he had to be able 
to “write well and faire both ye secretary and Roman hands,” 
although the school statutes admitted no boy before he could write 
competently. Ushers were burdened with this duty at Eye (1593), 
where the constitution of 1566 had specifically exempted the master 
from such instruction; at Repton (1622); Northampton (1677); 
Wellingborough (1596), where the statutes were written by Sir 
Thomas Egerton; and at St. Bees (1583), where the “Schoolmaster, 
for the time being shall have authority to appoint some poor 
Scholar, that understandeth his Grammar, and can write a rea- 
sonable hand, to be his Usher under him; who shall teach the Child 
to read and write English.” 

As may: have been surmised from the above examples, writing 
assumed varying degrees of importance in the curricula of gram- 
mar schools. Even within an individual school, there was a shift 
of balance from time to time between elementary subjects and 
grammar. St. Olave’s provides a good instance. In 1560 Henry 
Leeke, a brewer of St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s parishes in South- 
wark, bequeathed £8 a year “towards the finding and erection 
and maynteyninge of a Free Schole” in St. Saviour’s, provided 
that none were first erected in the adjacent parish of St. Olave’s 
within a period of two years. In 1561 the churchwardens of St. 
Olave’s were requested to obtain the money and find a “scoole 
master for to teche the pore menes cheledarne there accordyng 
to the quenes ingounccyones, and furdar to prepare a scollemaster, 
wyche shalbe suffycyent to teche the cheldarne . . . to write and 
rede and cast accompthe.” These directions were proceeded with— 
certainly the spelling suggests that there was urgent need for in- 
struction—but in 1567 suit was brought by St. Saviour’s against 
St. Olave’s for the bequest, on the grounds that no building had 
been erected. The case was not settled until 1570, when half of 
the bequest was given each school. The suit, however, forced 
St. Olave’s to become a grammar school, as letters patent were 
granted in 1571 for the instruction “of the boys and youths of the 
parishoners and inhabitants as well in grammar as in accidence 
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and other low books and in writing.” Statutes were made the next 
year. The usher, contrary to custom in grammar schools, received 
the same salary as the master, “for that we have now and so is 
like to contynue many more schollers at writinge than at gram- 
mar Seeing we have here great number of pore people in our 
parishe who are not able to kepe their children at grammar, But 
being desirus to have them taught the Principells of Christen 
Religion, and to wright, reade and cast accomptes, and so to put 
them forth to prentice.” In consequence, one is not surprised to 
find that Christopher Orlande, presenting himself for the master- 
ship in 1572, was to “helpe the hussher to teache the petytes, 
since we must kepe suche an hussher as ys abell to teache writinge.” 
Apparently the arrangement displeased Orlande, for “he refused 
our offer, and went his way being angrie, and set the matter light.” 

Another Surrey grammar school, Camberwell, illustrates the 
constant shifting of balance but this time in the opposite direc- 
tion—from grammar to an elementary position, due to the inabil- 
ity of the school to maintain its entrance requirements under the 
pressure of local demands. In the statutes of 1615, the founder 
of Camberwell set up the usual requirements that entrants must 
be able to read and write. For the continuance of practice in 
writing an elaborate program was devised: 


Every scholar shall once every week write as well as he possibly can 
with all circumstances of true and fair writing in one, two or more 
hands, this sentence following: “This is Life eternall, that they know 
the a (sic) whome thou hast sent Jesus Christ” in this manner; that is, 
in the first line the yere of our Lord, the daie of the moneth; in three 
lines the sentence itself, last of all every ones name subscribed in secre- 
tarie and Romane, which papers and bookes shalbe saflie reserved first 
to be examyned quarterlie, how every scholler profits in writing; 
secondly that all posteritie maie see how much and wherein they 
excell or come behinde their predecessors. 


At the end of the term the master was to write the names of the 
eight students who had shown most skill. Then 


two others, whether ministers, gentlemen or clarks of office that have 
good stile in faier writing . . . resolve upon fower out of the whole 
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schoole, Unto him that hath profited most shalbe given 12d., unto the 
second 6d., unto the third 4d., unto the fourth 2d. Yf any one be pro- 
nounced to have profited best the second time he shall receive 15d. 
[and so on up to two shillings,] and not after, but another to succeed. 


In 1647 the governors found that 


the number of poore schollers was not expressed in the fundamental 
statutes, nor any rate put upon their admission, and that through the 
requirement of being able to reade English well, to write a legible hand, 
entered or fitt to be entered into accidence in grammar at the least . . . 
the poore inhabitants reaped but little benefitt. 


They set about to remedy the fault by preparing new statutes 
containing the signifiant provision that scholars were to be ad- 
mitted “yf they be able to reade a chapter in the newe testament,” 
whether they were able to write or not. 

The generous reward system employed at Camberwell must 
have been fairly successful in overcoming the inevitable opposition 
of the scholars toward the drudgery of continual practice at 
writing. The distaste was naturally aggravated by the requirement 
that such practice be confined to holidays and recess hours. Similar 
efforts were made to encourage interest at other schools. The 
founder of Ruthyn (1561) ordained that “a silver Pen be given 
to him that excells others in writing well, in token of Victory, 
whereby the boys may be more excited to emulation in writing 
well.” At the grammar school in Durham, refounded in 1541 by 
Henry VIII, new statutes of 1593 prescribe that “Greake, Romaine 
and Secretarie hands” are to be taught and that “the schoolemaister 
shall command every scholler to write presently certain lines in all 
the foresaid handes.” Then there shall be chosen “out of everie 
forme one boy which writeth the best and that scholler shall re- 
ceive the penns and papers of all his fellows in that form.” What 
disposition was to be made of this fine reward is not set forth but 
it could scarcely have been as efficacious a device as the more 
liberal one at Camberwell. 

Writing schools of separate foundation, whether or not attached 
to grammar schools, form a small group by themselves.*? At Bir- 


82Unfortunately, it has been impossible to es further several inadequate 
references to such foundations, as, for example, the statement that the school 
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mingham, in 1676, new statutes were made in anticipation of a 
greatly augmented income from rents. The sum of £20 a year 
was to be paid a “scrivener for the teaching of twenty boys con- 
tinually at once to write and cast accounts gratis.” This school was 
quite distinct from both the grammar school and the petty school 
there. In 1685 the old charter of Edward VI was forcibly sur- 
rendered under Romanist pressure and a new one granted by 
James II. It directed that there should be three schools “as well 
in Grammar as in English speech and in the art of writing,” each 
under a separate master. The writing school was again restricted 
to twenty boys taught on the founder’s endowment, no limit being 
set upon the number who paid. 

One of the most famous writing schools of the period was that 
at Christ’s Hospital, London. An elementary school from its foun- 
dation in 1552, it taught writing as a part of the normal curric- 
ulum.** Toward the end of the century, Dame Ramsay, by will 
of 1596, gave £20 a year to maintain “in the said hospital a 
writing school” (which she had apparently founded about 1577), 
“with a master and usher, to teach as well poor men’s children 
of the city of London as children of the said hospital to write 
and cast accounts.” In accordance with custom, school hours were 
from seven to eleven in the morning and from one to five in the 
afternoon, except Saturday afternoons and holidays. After eight 
hours of school, the older boys were “to have exercises to prepare 
at night” so that they might not “be idle and gad up and down the 





at Guilsborough “was founded in 1609 and formerly known as the writing 
school,” and the endowment by Edward Denny and others, who gave Bishop’s 
Stortford Grammar School (1699) certain rents in trust for the erection of a 
grammar school, a writing school, and a library. 


33]t is interesting to note that, in 1555, Robert Caly printed An honest godlie 
instruction and information for the tradynge and bringinge up of Children, set 
furth by the Bishoppe of London. Commanding all scholemaisters and other 
teachers of youthe within his Diocese, that they neither teach, learne reade, or 
use anye other maner of A B C, Catechisme or rudiments, then this made for the 
just instruction of youth, which states that the children should “knowe the 
letters, with ioyninge of them together, and thereby the soner made apt to go 
further, bothe in readynge, and also in wrytinge.” A table of alphabets shows 
textura, or black letter, in capitals and minuscules, roman in capitals and minus- 
cules, and italic in minuscules but small roman capitals. The title-page is dated 
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streets.” In 1692 plans were made, through the generosity of 
Alderman Sir John More, for a new building to house the writing 
school. It was completed in 1695 and opened with great ceremony 
in the presence of the Lord Mayor of London. Strype, in his Sur- 
vey of London, describes it as a “very fair structure at the end 
of the Great Hall, lofty and airy. It containeth long Writing Boards 
sufficient for 300 boys to sit and write at.” The writing school was 
favored with some reputable masters, as well as one or two of 
doubtful character, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The first teacher of writing at the Hospital was John Watson, 
whose fee in 1553 amounted to only £3 6s. 8d. In 1615 the gov- 
ernors appointed Humphrey Wayman, who published an edition 
of Masterson’s Booke of Arithmetick. He succeeded his father as 
master of the writing school and died in 1641, when Jonathan 
Pickes in turn succeeded him. During Pickes’s administration the 
attendance rose to two hundred children, and the assistance of 
an usher became necessary. The next master, John Holbrook, was 
a product of the school itself. He held the post only two years 
and was replaced by his usher William James, who proved even 
less successful, being dismissed the following year because “often 
times very much disguised in Drinke.” The school was more for- 
tunate in its choice of John Smith, installed in 1676. During his 
mastership the attendance increased to almost 400 children. He 
issued a specimen sheet “Compendium of Writing” in 1684, “per- 
form’d with great mastery, beautiful with various Compartments, 
curious Knots, Text Letters and Ornamental Figures with a large 
Knot compassing the whole . . . a grateful ornament for a gentle- 
man’s Chamber or Closet.” By this time the salary of the writing 
master had risen to £100 a year, in addition to his house. In spite 
of the appearance of prosperity under Smith, things were not going 
well and there were complaints of “corruptions and disorders.” 
Samuel Pepys, one of the Court of Governors, investigated the 
charges and prepared a report which resulted in Smith’s summary 





1556; the colophon gives 1555 as the date of printing “within the precinct of the 
late dessolved house of the graye Freers nowe converted to an hospitall, called 
Christes Hospitall.” 
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dismissal in 1695, after he had vainly offered his resignation. Five 
writing masters thereupon applied for the post. Richard Gutter, 
a past usher, was selected. Although the school continued to thrive 
in the eighteenth century, the attendance seems to have reached 
its peak under Smith. 

Very late in our period, about 1695, a free writing school was 
founded by Sir John Johnson, goldsmith of London, in Priest 
Court, Foster Lane, Cheapside. Little is known concerning it. John 
Seddon, who was said by Massey to exceed “all our English pen- 
men in a fruitful fancy and surprizing invention in the ornamental 
parts of his writing,” remained master until his death in 1700, when 
Charles Snell, author of a number of copybooks, and usher under 
Seddon, was appointed in his place. 

Viscount Cheyne’s Writing School, founded by him in 1699, 
at Amersham, on a rent charge of £20, also taught arithmetic and, 
laying emphasis upon education in its practical rather than its 
elementary aspects, was probably similar to other writing and 
arithmetic schools, such as Beachampton and Great Shelsley. 

There remains another large class of writing schools—those 
conducted by private writing masters during their heyday in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As is to be expected, the 
records of these schools disappeared with their owners and we 
know them only from passing references. In London the number 
was impressive enough, as the list in Appendix II indicates. Doubt- 
less there were, in fact, far more of them, particularly if we include 
the establishments of practicing scriveners whose instruction was 
not advertised but could be had at the right fee. Masters of private 
schools with a general curriculum are known to have sent their 
scholars to these writing masters for instruction. Charles Hoole, 
who conducted, in Lothbury, a private school in which “the gen- 
erality of the youth were instructed to a miracle,” sent his 
pupils to “Mr. James Hodder (whose Coppy Bookes of late printed, 
do sufficiently testify his ability for the profession he hath under- 
taken, and of whose care and pains I have had abundant triall 
by his profiting of my Scholars for (at least) twelve years to- 
gether; who had most of them learned of him to write a very 
fair hand; not to speak of Arithmetick, or Merchants Accounts, 
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which they gained also by his teaching at spare times) In the 
Token-house garden in Lothbury, somewhat near the Old- 
Exchange.” 

Other private-school masters maintained writing masters con- 
stantly in attendance. Thomas Farnaby, who kept school in a large 
“garden house” in Cripplegate, where he taught three hundred 
boys, had three ushers, one of whom was “Mr. Taylor a famous 
Pen-man for the teaching his Scholars to write.” 

In the latter part of the century these writing masters grew very 
assertive and advertised themselves in journals (such as the weekly 
Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and Trade, which 
carried a list of about twenty-five masters, under the heading of 
writing schools, in 1694 and 1695) and on trade cards, ornate with 
pen work of intricate design and bold flourishes, some of which 
have been preserved in the Pepys “Calligraphical Collection” and 
among the Bagford Bills.** Represented in both of these collections 
is a very good example issued by a writing mistress, Elizabeth 
Penniston, who flourished about 1690: “At the Maidens Writing- 
School in Ave Mary Lane leading out of Ludgate Hill to ye lower 
end of Pater Noster Row Young Ladies and Gentlemen Are taught 
the Arts of Fair Writing Arithmetick and True Spelling of English 
By Eliz: Penniston Daughter to Mr. Tho. Topham a late Eminent 
Writing Mr. of this City Such as please may be taught at their 
Habitations.” 

The instruction of girls in writing developed late. Billingsley 
is notably dubious of their intellectual qualities, but as a writing 
master he could not bring himself to discourage them, from the 
door of his shop, by uncomplimentary remarks on their writing 
abilities. In his Pen’s Excellencie (1618) he makes his position 
unmistakably clear: “And herein (by the way) suffer me not to 
give connivence to that ungrounded opinion of many, who affirm 
Writing to bee altogether unneccessary for women . . . if any Art 
be commendable in a woman (I speake not of their ordinary 
workes wrought with the needle, wherein they excell) it is this 


34P, 285. 


85 Harleian MS 5949. 
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of Writing; whereby they, commonly having not the best mem- 
ories (especially concerning matters of moment) may commit 
many worthy and excellent things to writing.” 

In the grammar-school statutes, direct references to girls are 
infrequent, although such as allude to them in restricting education 
to boys are more common. At Bunbury (1594) no girls above nine 
years were permitted in the school, and as few under that age as 
possible; moreover, their presence was acceptable only until they 
were able to read English. In 1624 Sir William Borlase founded 
a school, in Great Marlow, for twenty-four boys and an equal 
number of girls, the boys to “write, read and cast accounts in 
writinge” and the girls to “knit, spin and make bone lace.” The 
statutes of Thomas Saunders, founder of Uffington (ca. 1636), 
suggest a wider participation by girls in education than would 
otherwise be expected: “Whereas it is the most common and usual 
course for many to send their daughters to common schools to 
be taught together with and amongst all sorts of youths, which 
course is by many conceived very uncomely and not decent, 
therefore the said schoolmaster may not admit any of that sex 
to be taught in the said school.” Strype, in his Life of Whitgift, 
mentions this opposition to their inclusion, but on the grounds 
that a particular school in Canterbury lay within the precincts 
of the church, “especiall seeing they may have instruction by 
women in the town.” At Polesworth (1655), a dual rather than 
mixed foundation, and at Abingdon (1676) boys were taught 
the three R’s and girls reading and needlework. 

The first public school in which provision is made for the in- 
struction of girls in writing is that at Waitby. By statute of 1692, 
the master there was to “teach the Children of the Inhabitants . . . 
both boys and girls, in Latin or English, both writing and arith- 
metic.” Girls were probably taught writing at Christ’s Hospital 
before this time but the earliest published reference is dated 1710, 
when “the girles shall noe longer goe to the Writing School to 
learn to write but that some conveniency shall be made in their 
own school for their writing, and that the Writing Master shall 
send his serv[an]t to instruct them at such hours as shall be thought 
most convenient.” 
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The private school appears to have undertaken a very large part 
of the burden of educating girls, at least among the more privileged 
classes. ‘The number and activity of these schools in London during 
the seventeenth century were remarkable. In his diary, for the 
year 1667, Samuel Pepys refers to his visit to Hackney Church and 
confesses that what he “went chiefly to see was the young ladies of 
the schools whereof there is great store, very pretty.” Putney, 
too, had a reputation for its girls’ schools and was visited in 1649 
by John Evelyn, who went “by water in a barge with divers ladies 
to see the Schooles and Colledges of the young gentlewomen.” 
Among the better known of these boarding schools were those 
conducted by Mrs. Perwich, Mrs. Salmon, and Bathsua Makin. 
Another, kept by the wife of John Playford, was advertised in 
his Choice Ayres (1679): “where young gentlewomen may be 
instructed in all manner of Curious Works, as also Reading, Writ- 
ing, Music, Dancing, and the French Language.” The curriculum 
of these schools was amazingly versatile in its compass, if we may 
believe the advertisement issued by Bathsua Makin, who estab- 
lished her school at Tottenham High Cross about 1673: 


Gentlewomen of eight or nine years old that can read well may be 
instructed in a year or two (according to their Parts) in the Latin 
and French Tongues; by such plain and short Rules accomodated to 
the Grammar of the English Tongue, that they may easily keep what 
they have learned, and recover what they shall lose, as those that learn 
Musick by Notes. Those that will bestow longer time, may learn the 
other languages aforementioned, as they please. Repositories also for 
Visibles shall be prepared; by which, from beholding the things, 
Gentlewomen may learn the names, Natures, Values, and Use of 
Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, Mineral Juices, Metals and Stones. Those that 
please may learn Limning, Preserving, Pastry and Cookery. Those 
that will allow longer time may attain some general Knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geography; but especially in Arithmetick and History. 
Those that think one language enough for a Woman, may forbear 
the Languages, and learn onely Experimental Philosophy; and more 
or fewer of the other things aforementioned as they incline. The Rate 
certain shall be 20 £ per annum.*® 


36E), Gardiner, English Girlhood at School (1929), p. 225. Comprehensive as 
this statement of a curriculum may appear to be, it omits shorthand, a subject not 
readily associated with the education of girls at the time, but one that many 
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These may be considered the “electives,” to which about half of 
the school time was devoted. The rest was allotted to the essen- 
tials—“all things ordinarily taught in other schools, works of all 
sortes, dancing, music, singing, writing, keeping accounts”—to 
which could be added “Greek and Hebrew, the Italian and Spanish 
in all which this gentlewoman hath a complete knowledge.” 

Much censure was aroused by certain evils attendant upon such 
a liberal curriculum. It was not long in finding expression at the 
hands of Joseph Lister and John Aubrey and in the ridicule of 
Thomas D’Urfey. The establishment, at the end of the century, 
of schools “for the instruction of such poor Children in Reading, 
Writing, and in the Cathechism,” through the efforts of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, was part of the larger re- 
action, but mainly directed at “the barbarous ignorance abservable 
among the common people,” as well as at the “monstrous increase 
of Deism, Prophaness, and Vice.”* 


Ill 
Books on general education that were published during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries make infrequent references to 
writing. What appears to be apathy was probably a quite natural 
attitude toward the elementary subjects. The problems of higher 
education and intellectual development, offering incomparably 
more attractive opportunities for the expression of opinion and 
theory, were closer to the interest of the man of letters who 
wrote on education. To him adequate instruction in the three R’s 
constituted a requisite so apparent as to need no emphasis and 
so simple of acquisition as to require no discussion. This omission 





writing masters are known to have taught. A letter of Sir Ralph Verney, of 
about 1650, offers the following advice: “Let not your girle learne Latin, nor 
Shorthand; the difficulty of the first may keepe her from that Vice, for soe I 
must esteeme it in a woeman; but the easinesse of the other may bee a prejudice 
to her; for the pride of taking Sermon noates, hath made multitudes of woemen 
most infortunate. . . . Had St. Paul lived in our Times I am most confident hee 
would have fixt a Shame upon our woemen for writing (as well as for theire 
speaking) in church.” (Memoirs of the Verney Family, Ill [1894], 72.) 


87W. O. B. Allen and E. McClure, Two Hundred Years: The History of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1698-1898 (1898), p. 43. 
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is our loss. When the subject was mentioned at all it might be 
in the form of a brief admonition, as in Vives’s De ratione studii 
puerilis (his plan of study written, in 1523, for the education of 
Mary, daughter of Catherine, Queen of England): “Amongst these 
topics of instruction time should be found for the formation of 
letters in writing, not so much with a view to elegant as to swift 
writing, so that she may write down with her fingers anything 
the tutor may dictate.”** 

Another group of writers, perhaps better termed pedagogues, 
were concerned with more detailed and practical aspects of edu- 
cation and could not so easily avoid the question of instruction in 
writing. Even here, not more than three or four, among them 
Mulcaster, Brinsley, and Hoole (to mention only the earlier ones), 
display any degree of thoroughness in their discussion of the 
methods of writing and its teaching. Their remarks, when per- 
tinent to this paper, are amply quoted. 

_ The copybooks bring us most directly into contact with the 
very substance of this teaching. The first printed book which had 
the avowed object of instructing children in writing is the 
Fundament Durch Johann Newdorffer Rechenmaister vnd Modist 
zu Nurmberg seinen schulern zu einer vnterweysung gemacht, 
published at Niirnberg in 1519, by Johann Neudoérffer, one of 
the most renowned writing masters of the early sixteenth century. 
It consisted of four leaves and contained alphabets and copies of 
the hands then in common use in Germany—the Fraktur, chancery, 
and current scripts. Other books on the geometrical proportions 
of letters, by Moille (ca. 1480), Pacioli (1509), and Fanti (1514), 
had been printed earlier but not to serve the needs of elementary 
instruction in handwriting. Three years after Neudérffer’s Fun- 
dament, Vicentino’s book of the “cancellaresche” was issued at 
Rome. From this time onward, for a period of over two centuries, 
a steady flow of copybooks came from the presses of Italy, France, 
Germany, Spain, and, commencing somewhat later, England. 

The first copybook printed in England appeared in 1570. Per- 
haps it was preceded by others, of which no trace remains. More 


88F, Watson, Vives and the Renascence Education of Women (1912), p. 141. 
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probably, continental examples were imported into England in 
small quantity to supply a very limited demand. As has been in- 
dicated, they were in common use on the Continent much earlier, 
Tagliente’s Libro Maistreuole alone going through seventeen edi- 
tions between 1524 and 1565. Huguenot refugees, such as Claude 
Holyband (fl. 1566) and Peter de Ploich (fl. 1553)—both of whom 
taught writing, as well as other subjects, in London—must have 
brought word of their great usefulness, if not actual examples of 
the books themselves. The tardiness of their appearance in England 
was possibly due to the same circumstances that delayed English 
papermaking for such a long time, and English printing by some 
thirty to forty years after its introduction on the Continent. In 
1570 was published the Book Containing Divers Sortes of Hands, 
under the name of a Frenchman, John de Beauchesne, who is said 
to have come to London and been the tutor of Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. It was an enlarged adaptation of the same author’s 
Le Thresor d’Escripture, originally printed at Paris in 1550 and 
again at Lyons in 1580. The contribution of John Baildon, whose 
name is commonly associated with Beauchesne’s in connection 
with the Book, is uncertain. 

Before copybooks were introduced, the drudgery of setting 
copy by hand was a constant source of complaint to the writing 
masters. Brinsley (1612) calls it “both an endlesse toyle, and also 
an extreme losse of time: besides the inconvenience mentioned, 
of change of hands, and that few Masters or Ushers are fit pen-men, 
to write such copies as were necessarie.” He suggests the ingenious 
device of attaching a little copybook to the top of the scholar’s 
writing book, to be removed when the page was full. He adds that 
“if any such copie books were finely printed being graven by 
some cunning workman, and those of the most perfect and plaine 
formes of letter, that could possibly be procured, in a strong and 
very white paper, one Booke or two of them would serve a 
scholler neere all his time, that he should never need to change 
his hand.” Ten years later Brinsley published his Consolation for 
our Grammar Schooles, partly a bibliography of schoolbooks, in 
which he again refers to copybooks, under the heading of “Writ- 
ing”: “For faire writing in our owne, and all the chiefe learned 
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tongues. Copie bookes, prepared of purpose for the Grammar- 
schooles, as in Secretarie for our English, so for Latine, Greeke 
and Hebrew, together with directions for writing in the begin- 
ning of them, printed by Maister Thomas Man; whereby all 
Scholers, well entered and practized from their beginning, every 
day a little, may come to write commendably.” Mulcaster would 
lighten the task of setting copies by demanding more diligence 
in supervision and correction of the student’s work, by the masters 
who “spend their hole time about setting of copies, whereas fewer 
copies, and more loking to his hand wold help the childe more, 
as the number of copies occupying the hole time, is mere enemie 
to amendment, and direction of the hand.”’* 

Beauchesne was some seventeen years in finding an imitator of 
his book. In 1587 appeared the Petie Schole by Francis Clement— 
actually not a copybook comparable to Beauchesne’s, for most of 
its text is devoted to instruction in reading, spelling, and numera- 
tion. Eleven pages give the “Preceptes of Writing” as they concern 
paper, ink, pen, and position, and a brief comment on some of the 
secretary and Italian letters. There are two plates of copies, one 
for each script. Shortly after the Petie Schole there followed in 
close succession: John Bale’s Writing Schoolemaster, dated Janu- 
ary 1, 1590, but containing no plates to accompany the ten pages 
of “Key to Calygraphie”; the anonymous woodcut copybook (ca. 
1590) in the Pepys “Calligraphical Collection,” consisting solely 
of twenty-two plates; William Pank’s Most Briefe, Easie and Plaine 
Receite for Faire Writing (1591), with no plates but spaces left 
in the text for the insertion of hand-written letters; and Edmund 
Coote’s English Schoole-Master (1596), containing two plates of 
secretary. These, and some others known only from contemporary 
references, provide, in all, a minimum of fifteen issues of copy- 
books before 1600. The movement found its consummation in 
England in the person of Edward Cocker, whose published copy- 
books number twenty-nine different titles, many of which ap- 
peared, in several issues and editions, long after his death in 1676. 

In content, the copybooks generally follow the pattern described 


3°Richard Mulcaster, The First Part of the Elementarie (1582; reprint ed. 
E. T. Campagnac [1925], p. 63). 
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by Brinsley: plates of good, clear secretary and Italian, and brief 
instruction in the selection and preparation of quills, ink, and 
paper, in the position of the arm, and in the general formation of 
letters. Beauchesne’s, based as it was on already perfected con- 
tinental models, gives an exceptionally large number of plates 
of various scripts, many of them purely decorative. The latter 
group is commonly omitted from, or greatly reduced in, most 
English copybooks. Billinglsey, for example, does not propose “to 
clog my discourse with an enumeration of every idle hand that 
may be written . . . I will only entreat of those which are the 
principall. 1, Secretary. 2, Bastard Secretary, or Text. 3, Roman. 
4, Italian. 5, Court. 6, Chancery.” 

The secretary is the foremost script of Elizabethan England. 
Its gradual evolution from the medieval “court hand” may be seen 
in any series of deeds covering the period from 1450 to 1600.° 
As the scriveners were almost solely responsible for the execution 
of documents of that nature, their share in the development of 
the secretary hand must be acknowledged. By the second quarter 
of the sixteenth century it had acquired most of its peculiar forms 
and was already, when well written, a script of great character. 
It became the heritage of the writing masters during the next 
half century and received from them some calligraphic polishing, 
a certain fluency, and, above all, a wide distribution through their 
teaching. It required more skill in writing than did the Italian, 
and for this reason, among others, is no longer used. Billingsley 
attributes the name to the circumstance that “it is the Secretaries 
common hand, and partly also because it is the only usual hand 
of England, for dispatching of all manner of businesses for the 
most part, whatsoever.” Many different subtypes and embellish- 
ments were evolved by the writing masters. Billingsley says that 
“to speake of the kindes of Secretary is (in these dayes) no easie 
matter: for some have devised so many, and those so strange and 
disguised, that there is hardly any true straine of a right Secretary 
in them. For mine owne part, I make distinction betweene the Sett, 


40[t is well illustrated in Hilary Jenkinson, The Later Court Hands in England 
(1927). See especially Plate xxvi, i and ii. 
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Facill, and Fast hands.” He provides thirteen plates of copies and 
alphabets but fails to name the scripts. In the course of the seven- 
teenth century, secretary was superseded by the Italian. By 1705 
Humphrey Wanley could say, in his paper on the dating of 
manuscripts: “Like as many Antient People, who do yet continue 
to write the Roman and Secretary Hands, which were more 
fashionable 50 or 60 years ago, then now.”** 

The bastard secretary, “so named by the best, because it is gotten 
of the Secretary,” shows the influence of other hands. Its tend- 
ency is toward formality and decoration, and models of that script 
in copybooks were primarily for the benefit of the scrivener 
or the writing master. “This hand is not as usuall as the former,” 
says Billingsley, “yet of great validity, and for divers purposes 
exceedingly gracefull; as for Engrossments, Epitaphs for Tombes, 
Titles of Books.” 

The Roman is the most simple hand of all, approaching as it 
does the letters in ordinary print. Billingsley believed it to be 
“the easiest hand that is written with pen, and to be taught in the 
shortest time: Therefore it is usually taught to women, forasmuch 
as they (having not the patience to take any great paines, and 
besides phantasticall and humorsome) must be taught that which 
they may instantly learne.” There is some confusion about the 
name. Beauchesne has a plate of Italian which he terms “Romayn 
Hand.” Another plate, however, is properly designated “Romaine 
letter.” The Pepys woodcut copybook also contains a plate of 
Italian under the heading “Roman Letters.” Again, in Clement’s 
Petie Schole, the two plates of secretary and Italian are referred to 
as “Secretary & Romaine Hands.” This confusion between the two 
names was not unnatural in view of the similarity of the letter 
forms and the belief in their common provenience. Except for the 
disparity in the actual use of the hands there might be occasion 
for great doubt as to the true significance of the term “Roman.” 

“\Philosophical Transactions, XXV (1705), 2000, The secretary hand was 
imitated in type in the late sixteenth century. Unlike the French civilité, it was 
not used in books but quite extensively in licenses and other documents of a 


uniform nature. (H. Jenkinson, “English Current Writing and Early Printing,” 
The Library, XII [1915], 291; also A. F. Johnson, Type Designs [1934], p. 185.) 
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When school statutes refer to the Roman, one may reasonably 
assume that the Italian script is meant. Apart from the use men- 
tioned by Billingsley, it served primarily calligraphic ends. 
Beauchesne gives the title “Italique” to three plates of Italian. 
His term seems never to have been commonly accepted during 
that period. Even Billingsley’s designation, “Italian,” which has 
been thought preferable for the purpose of the present article, 
was far less common than Roman, as has just been shown.” By 
Billingsley’s time the script had “grown very usuall, and is much 
affected by divers: for indeede, it is a most excellent and curious 
hand, and to be written with singular command of hand.” As is 
commonly known, it was imported from Italy, where it had 
developed from the chancery hand, and been called “Cancel- 
laresche.” According to tradition, Petrus Carmelianus, Latin secre- 
tary to Henry VII and lute player to Henry VIII, was among the 
first to bring it to England, when he arrived about 1480. At any 
rate, there was ample opportunity in the close relationship between 
England and Rome for such an excellent script to be introduced. 
Its progress was gradual, and by the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth century, as we have already found, it was mentioned in school 
statutes as Roman, on a more or less equal footing with secretary. 
Brinsley recommends that copybooks for instruction in writing 
should contain about six copies, “halfe Secretary, halfe Roman.” 
With the Italian and secretary brought into such close association, 
the one was certain to influence the other, if not to drive it out 
of use eventually whenever the two served a common purpose. 
Clarity and speed, the particular advantages of Italian, were in- 
strumental in determining which script was to survive. Both hands 
were frequently used in the same manuscript during the transition 
period, the secretary for the main body of text if it were in the 
vernacular, and the Italian for rubrics, names, words in Latin 
or a foreign language, or even for lesser purposes. The fact that 


*2These remarks do not necessarily apply to printing in which a distinction 
was drawn, as is indicated in the 1598 ordinances of the Stationers’ Company of 
London, concerning the cost of printing “in pica Roman and Italic.” (T. B. Reed, 
History of Old English Letter Foundries [1887], p. 129.) Coote (1596) also differ- 
entiates between the two types used in his printed table of words—“Romaine” 
for words from the Latin and “Italike” for words from the French. 
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many Elizabethans customarily learned and wrote the two scripts 
resulted in a so-called “mixed hand” which contained elements 
of each in varying proportions. Italian underwent certain natural 
mutations during the two centuries of its use in England. Even 
after the decline of secretary had removed all influence from that 
source, the changes continued, dictated frequently by the practical 
requirements of commercial writing. Out of Italian eventually 
grew the round hand of today. 

Billingsley’s court, and the same script in Beauchesne, under the 
heading “Sett hande in the Common Place” (i.e., Common Pleas), 
was in a different category. Unlike the secretary and Italian, which 
were customarily taught in the schools, court was more or less the 
exclusive property of the legal profession. For this reason the 
script is referred to as “legal” in present-day usage, while court is 
the designation now given to the general business hands of the 
medieval period, when the scrivener, or “Scriptor litere Curialis,” 
formed the main body of writers using it. By the time the first 
copybooks were printed, this medieval court-hand had disappeared, 
leaving as its descendants secretary, chancery, and legal—to name 
those which have come most frequently to our attention. Writing 
masters retained court as a convenient name for the legal hand, 
because of its great use in the two famous courts, the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas. The masters probably had relatively 
fewer occasions to teach it, although a plate or alphabet was in- 
cluded in copybooks as late as 1743, when George Bickham pub- 
lished his Universal Penman. Court was confessedly a somewhat 
difficult hand to write as well as to read. By statute of 4 George 
II, c. 27, its use in the courts of justice was forbidden: “Be it 
enacted ... that .. . all Proceedings whatsoever in any Courts 
of Justice . . . shall be written in such a common legible Hand 
and Character as the acts of Parliament are usually engrossed in . . . 
and not in any Hand commonly called Court Hand, and in Words 
at Length and not abbreviated.” A knowledge of this hand rapidly 
disappeared thereafter, for the younger men called to the bar were 
not compelled to study it and its abbreviations. When Andrew 
Wright published his Court-Hand Restored, in 1773, the script 
had already entered the realm of palaeography and was studied 
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only by those who had reasons, for historical or similar purposes, 
to consult the documents of an earlier period. 

The last hand mentioned by Billingsley, chancery, is likewise 
a special script. He compares it favorably with court as being “far 
more gracefull . . . and equally difficult.” As its name implies it 
was extensively used by the chancery clerks, but only very occa- 
sionally elsewhere. It also finds a place in most of the copybooks, 
and its teaching may have been similarly confined to those pre- 
paring to enter the profession. The autobiography of Arthur 
Wilson relates that his father, coming upon financial difficulties, 
found a clerkship for him in the Exchequer about 1611, “but I 
could not write the court and chancerie hands. So my father left 
me, for halfe a year, with Mr. John Davies in Fleetstreet (the 


~ most famous writer of his time) to learne those hands.”** Both court 





and chancery are amply illustrated in Davies’ Writing Schoole- 
master. Instances of this sort must have occurred with sufficient 
frequency to justify the retention of these two hands by the writing 
masters. 

There remains a final group of hands, given rather fully by 
Beauchesne, which served more to display the writing master’s 
skill than any practical purpose. Basically they are usually Italian, 
or Roman, but are characterized by some artificial peculiarity. 
Beauchesne illustrates Romanae semisupinae, lettre renversée, en- 
trelacée, coupée, pattée, frizée, and piacevolle. Most common of 
these is the lettre frizée, which may easily be confused with the 
shaky hand caused by palsy. These hands are all calligraphic and 
as such are occasionally met in manuscripts in which an ornate 
script is suitable. An example is the “Heroica Eulogia,” by William 
Bowyer, written in 1567—whether by Bowyer himself or another 
does not appear.“ The main body of the text is a good secretary 
but interspersed are pages of emblazoned coats of arms surmounting 
verses written in a variety of calligraphic hands: Roman, a small 
Roman, lettre coupée, renversée, frizée, pattée, piacevolle, and vari- 
ous types of Italian, including a semisupinae. As this manuscript 


48F, Peck, Desiderata curiosa (1779), p. 461. 
*4HM 160 in the Huntington Library. 
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was written in 1567, it clearly illustrates the use in England, three 
years before the 1570 edition of Beauchesne’s copybook was 
published, of the hands set forth in continental manuals. 


Appendix I 
Schools in Which Writing Was Taught 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF WORKS CITED 


Carlisle N. Carlisle, Concise Description of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales (1818) 

Grant J. Grant, History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland 
(1876) 

Heal Ambrose Heal, The English Writing-Masters and 
Their Copy-Books, 1570-1800 (1931) 

Knight L.S. Knight, Welsh Independent Grammar Schools 


(1926) 
Leach A. F. Leach, English Schools at the Reformation 
(1896) 
Strong J. Strong, History of Secondary Education in Scot- 
land (1909) 


V.C.H. Victoria County Histories 
Y.A.S. Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series 


Date of 
Reference Place Reference 
1607 Aberdeen, Scot. Strong, p. 141 
1673 Abingdon (Mayott’s School), Berks V.C.H., II, 283 
ca.1475  Acaster, Yorks Y.AS., XXXII 
(1903), 89 
1599 Aldenham, Herts V.C.H., Il, 83 
1598 Alford, Linc. V.C.H., Il, 483 
1699 Amersham (Lord Cheyne’s V.C.H., Il, 218 
Writing School), Bucks 
1675 Aston Rowfant, Oxon V.C.H., I, 483 
1685 Atherstone, War. V.C.H., Il, 370 
1583 Ayr, Scot. Grant, p. 390 
1642 Barking, Ess. V.C.H., II, 560 
1618 Basingstoke, Hants V.C.H., Il, 377 
1648 Beachampton, Bucks V.C.H., Il, 218 
1671 Beccles, Suff. V.C.H., Il, 353 
1687 Birmingham, War. V.C.H., Il, 353; 


Carlisle, II, 624 
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1699 
1597 
1656 
1547 


1547 
1601 


1667 
159! 


1571 
1547 
1620 
1550 
1615 
15th cent. 
1667 
1642 
1629 
1683 
1607 
1637 
1641 
1696 
1599 


1653 
1669 


1626 
1663 
1690 
1640 
1593 
1552 
1593 
1632 
1692 
1628 
1633 
1692 
1593 
1596 
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Bishop Stortford, Herts 
Blackburn, Lancs. 
Blenchingly, Sur. 
Bocking, Ess. 


Bristol (St. Mary Redcliff), Glos. 


Bromyard, Heref. 
Broughton, Hants 
Broxbourne, Herts 
Bungay, Suff. 


Burford, Oxon 


Burgh-under-Staynsmore, Westm. 


Burntisland, Scot. 

Bury St. Edmunds, Suff. 
Camberwell, Sur. 
Carnarvon, N. Wales 
Charlbury, Oxon 
Cheshunt, Herts 


Chigwell (Harsnet’s School), Ess. 


Chipping, Lancs. 
chipping Norton, Oxon 
Colchester, Ess. 
Combrook, War. 
Dalston, Cumb. 
Dedham, Ess. 
Dorchester, Oxon 
Drax, Yorks 
Dulwich, Sur. 
Dumfries, Scot. 
Dunbar, Scot. 
Dundonald, Scot. 
Durham, Dur. 

East Retford, Notts 
Edinburgh, Scot. 
Elmley Lovett, Worcs. 
Empingham, Rutd. 
Evershot, Dorset 
Exeter, Dev. 

Exton, Rutd. 

Eye, Suff. 
Feckenham, Worcs. 


V.C.H., Il, 81 
V.C.H., Il, 590 
V.C.H., Il, 187 
Leach, p. 66 

N. Taylor, Bristol, 

II, 202 

Leach, p. 98 
V.C.H., II, 397 
V.C.H., II, 100 


A. M. Stowe, English 
Grammar Schools 


(1908), p. 107 
Carlisle, II, 295 
Leach, p. 252 
Strong, p. 141 
V.C.H., II, 314 
V.C.H., Il, 211 
Knight 
V.C.H., I, 466 
V.C.H., II, 99 
V.C.H., II, 544 
V.C.H., Il, 617 


V.C.H., II, 369 
Carlisle, I, 184 
V.C.H., Il, 538 
V.C.H., I, 469 
Carlisle, II, 797 
V.C.H., II, 203 
Grant, p. 389 
Grant, p. 389 
Strong, p. 112 
V.C.H., I, 378 
Carlisle, II, 283 
Grant, p. 387 
V.C.H., IV, 536 
V.C.H., I, 299 
Carlisle, I, 369 
Carlisle, I, 294 
V.C.H., I, 298 
V.C.H., II, 338 
V.C.H., IV, 531 








1636 
1685 
1592 


1666 
1688 
1681 


1692 
1608 


1609 


1561 
1667 
1611 
1565 
1601 
1641 


1612 
1609 


1586 
1582 
1655 
1665 


1665 


1649 
1566 
1692 
1681 
1652 
1698 
1553 


1613 


1641 


1642 
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Framlingham, Suff. 
Fressingfield, Suff. 
Giggleswick, Yorks 


Gloucester (Sir Thomas Rich’s 
Hospital), Glos. 

Great Haseley (Taylor’s School), 
Oxon 

Great Shelsley, Worcs. 

Greetham, Rutd. 

Guildford, Sus. 

Guilsborough, Northants. 

Guisbrough, Yorks 

Hadleigh, Suff. 

Harbury, War. 

Hartlebury, Worcs. 

Heighington, Dur. 

Hemel Hempstead (Combe’s 
School), Herts 

Henley, Oxon 

Henley (Lady Elizabeth Periam’s 
School), Oxon 

Henley in Arden, War. 

Houghton le Spring, Dur. 

Ilminster, Som. 

Ipswich, Suff. 

Irvine, Scot. 

Jedburgh, Scot. 

Kirkby Stephan, Westm. 

Langham, Rutd. 

Leith, Scot. 

Lewisham, Kent 

Leyton, Ess. 

London (Christ’s Hospital), Lon. 


London (Hackney School), Lon. 


London (Merchant Taylors’ 
School), Lon. 


London (Old Jewry Free-School), 
Lon. 


V.C.H., Essex, II, 515 
V.C.H., Il, 353 
Y.A.S., XXXII 
(1903), 256 
V.C.H., Il, 352 


V.C.H., I, 485 


V.C.H., IV, 536 
V.C.H., I, 298 
V.C.H., Il, 170 
V.C.H., Il, 285 
Carlisle, II, 806 
V.C.H., Il, 353 
V.C.H., II, 369 
V.C.H., IV, 526 
V.C.H., I, 399 
V.C.H., II, 99 


V.C.H., I, 470 
V.C.H., I, 471 


V.C.H., II, 369 
V.C.H., I, 395 
V.C.H., Il, 452 
V.C.H., II, 330 
Grant, p. 386 
Grant, p. 389 
Carlisle, II, 718 
V.C.H., I, 298 
Grant, p. 389 
Carlisle, I, 581 
V.C.H., Il, 561 
E. H. Pearce, Annals 
of Christ’s Hospital 
(1908); Heal, p. 201 
D. Lysons, Environs 
of London (1811), 


II, 334 
Heal, p. 46 


Heal, p. 87 
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1634 


1624 
1653 


1672 
1698 
1547 
1608 
1618 
1547 


1677 
1610 


1658 
1655 
1655 


1633 
1561 


1561 
1655 
1646 


1622 
1586 


1566 


1520 


1650 
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London (St. Paul’s Choristers), Lon. Ralph Churton, Life 


Louth, Linc. 
Maidenhead, Berks 


Marlow, Bucks 
Middleton, Lancs. 


Midhurst, Sus. 

Minchinhampton, Glos. 

Montgomery, N. Wales 

Moulton, Linc. 

New Romney, Kent 

Normanton, Yorks 

Northampton, Northants. 

Nottingham, Notts 

Oxford (Nixon’s School), Oxon 

Paisley, Scot. 

Peebles, Scot. 

Perth, Scot. 

Petersborough (King’s School), 
Northants. 

Plymouth, Dev. 


Polesworth, War. 


Reading (Blue Coat School), Berks 


Repton, Derby 
Ringwood, Hants 


Rivington, Lancs. 
Rolleston, Staffs 


Rossington (Plaxton’s School), 
Yorks 


of Alexander Now- 

ell (1809), p. 190 
Louth Corporation 

Records (1891), 


. 140 
Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., 1634-35 
(1864), p- 9° 
V.C.H., Il, 214 
M. M. Kay, History 
of Rivington(1931), 
p. 76 
V.C.H., Il, 427 
V.C.H., Il, 442 
Leach, p. 312 
V.C.H., Il, 485 
Carlisle, I, 592 
Leach, p. 307 
Carlisle, II, 210 
V.C.H., Il, 227 
V.C.H., I, 474 
Strong, p. 141 
Strong, p. 141 
Grant, p. 389 
V.C.H., II, 209 


R. N. Worth, History 
of Plymouth (1871) 

V.C.H., Il, 369 

V.C.H., II, 282 

V.C.H., II, 226 

A. M. Stowe, English 
Grammar Schools 
(1908), p. 106 

F. Watson, English 
Grammar Schools 
(1908), p. 186 

A. F. Leach, Schools 
of Mediaeval Eng- 
land (1915), p. 289 

V.C.H., I, 492 





1483 


1641 
1561 
1547 
1570 
1583 
1560 
1562 
1§77 
ca. 1562 
1614 . 
1557 
1667 
1628 
1610 


1692 
1559 
1669 
1636 





1692 
1607 
1659 
1633 
ca. 1599 
1697 


1688 
1683 


1574 
1562 


1550 


1674 
1561 





Rotherham, Yorks 


Ruddington, Notts 

Ruthyn, N. Wales 

Saffron Walden, Ess. 

St. Albans, Herts 

St. Bees, Cumb. 

Southwark (St. Olave’s), Sur. 


Southwark (St. Saviour’s), Sur. 


Southwell Minster, Notts 
Stevenage, Herts 
Steyning, Sus. 

Stirling, Scot. 
Stradbrooke, Suff. 
Suckley, Worcs. 
Tetbury, Glos. 


Thistleton, Rutd. 

Tideswell, Derby 

Tuxford, Notts 

Uffington (Thomas Saunders’ 
School), Berks 

Waitby, Westm. 

Wakefield, Yorks 

Wallingford, Berks 

Ware, Herts 

Wellingborough, Northants. 

Westbury-on-Severn, Glos. 


West Drayton, Notts 
Wickwar, Glos. 
Williamscot, Oxon 
Winchester Cathedral, Hants 


Windsor (St. George’s Chapel), 


Berks 
Witney, Oxon 
Worcester, Worcs. 
Worksop, Notts 
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Y.AS., XXXII 
(1903), 101 
V.C.H., II, 252 
Knight, p. 120 
V.C.H., Il, 522 
Carlisle, I, 517 
Carlisle, I, 152 
V.C.H., Il, 181 
V.C.H., II, 177 
V.C.H., II, 190 
V.C.H., II, 70 
V.C.H., Il, 424 
Strong, pp. 36, 141 
V.C.H., Il, 353 
V.C.H., IV, 535 
A. T. Lee, History of 
Tetbury (1857), p. 
177 
V.C.H., I, 298 
V.C.H., Il, 247 
V.C.H., Il, 250 
V.C.H., Il, 281 


Carlisle, II, 737 

V.C.H., I, 443 

V.C.H., Il, 277 

V.C.H., Il, 88 

V.C.H., II, 264 

J. W. Adamson, Pio- 
neers of Modern 
Education (1921), 

. 203 

V.C.H., Il, 252 

V.C.H., Il, 440 

V.C.H., I, 478 

W.H. Frere, Visitation 
Articles and Injunc- 
tions, III (1910), 138 

Ibid., Il (1910), 227 


V.C.H., IV, 493 
V.C.H,, Il, 252 
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1689 Worlingworth, Suff. V.C.H., Il, 353 
1624 Wotton-under-Edge (Blue Coat V.C.H., Il, 405, 442 
School), Glos. 


Appendix Il 
A List of Teachers of Private Writing Schools 


(Compiled from Ambrose Heal, The English Writing 
Masters [1931]) 


Alleine, Richard (fl. 1695) Southwark 
Ayres, John (fl. 1680-1705) London 
Bales, Peter (1547-1610? ) London 
Bridgeman, William (fl. 1695) London 
Brooks, [——?] (fl. 1670) London 
Burton, Moses (fl. 1674-99) London 
Chalmor, John (fl. 1685) London 
Cocker, Edward (1631-76) London 
Conrad, [——?] (fl. 1594) London 
Gething, Richard (1585?-1652?) London 
Grant, John (fl. 1690) London 
Hawkins, John (fl. 1677) Southwark 
Haynes, Robert (fl. 1633-58) Bristol 
Hodder, James (fl. 1659) London 
Holbrook, John (fl. 1672) London 
Hopkins, William (fl. 1670) London 
Ivers, Peter (fl. 1690-99) London 
Johnson, Daniel (fl. 1566) London 
Lane, Samuel (fl. 1699-1715) London 
Mason, William (fl. 1659-1700) London 
Mather, William (fl. 1661-1700) Bedford 
Mellis, John (fl. 1566-1607) Southwark 
More, Robert, Sr. (fl. 1675-99) London 
Morgan, John (fl. 1561)* London 
Nash, [——?] (fl. 1680) London 
Ollyfe, Thomas (fl. 1685-1725) London 
Penniston, Elizabeth (fl. 1690) London 
Royer, Mrs. (fl. 1694-95) London 
Shelley, George (1666?-1736? ) London 
Snell, Charles (1667-1733) London 
Storey, Peter (fl. 1669-1700) London 
Strong, Nathaniel (fl. 1676) London 


*D. Gardiner, English Girlhood at School (1929), p. 203 n. 
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Thomas, Samuel (fl. 1699) London 

Topham, Thomas (fl. 1680) London 

Treadway, Timothy (fl. 1690) Rotherhithe 

Watson, Thomas (fl. 1683-1705) Newport Pagnell, Bucks 

Wigan, Eleazer (fl. 1695) London 

Young, E. (fl. 1675) London 
Appendix III 


Some Private Schools in Which Instruction in Writing Is Mentioned 
Mrs. Parnell Amye Manchester D. Gardiner, English Girlhood 


(fl. 1648) at School (1929), p. 217 
Noah Bridges London P. Monroe, Cyclopedia of 
Education (1926), V, 40 
Thomas Farnaby London C. Hoole, A New Discovery 
(1660), p. 286 
Paul Festeau (fl. 1667) London K. Lambley, Teaching and 


Cultivation of the French 


Language (1920), p. 299 
Mrs. Foster (fl. 1639) Chislet, Kent Arch. Cant., XXV (1902), 25 


Mrs. Frend (fl. 1628) | London Gardiner, p. 210 
Claude Holyband London Lambley, p. 139 
(fl. 1566) 
Mrs. Isley (fl. 1620) | Westeram, Kent Camden Soc., XIII (1907),103 
Bathsua Makin London Gardiner, p. 224 
Papillon (fl. 1670) London Lambley, p. 300 
Mrs. Perwich (fl. 1643) London F. Watson, Encyclopaedia and 


Dictionary of Education 
(1922), II, 712 


Mrs. Playford (fl. 1679) London J. Playford, Choice Ayres 
) (1679) 
Peter de Ploich London Lambley, p. 130 
(fl. 1553) 


John Waver (f1.1677) Oxford Monroe, V, 801 
































Two Renaissance Textbooks of Rhetoric: 
Aphthonius’ Prog ymnasmata and Rainolde'’s 
A booke called the Foundacion of Rhetorike* 


By Francis R. JoHNSON 


HE discriminating reader of today, if urged to describe what 
Tie finds most distinctive in the prose style of Elizabethan 
writers, would single out certain traits for special mention. Among 
these would be their evident delight in language for its own sake, 
leading not only to a passion for puns and other types of word- 
play but also to the eager invention of new words and expressions 
and the playing of variations on the old; their assiduous cultivation 
of sound pattern, cadence, and rhythm in their writings; their habit 
of heaping up similes and comparisons drawn from classical my- 
thology, history, and what passed for scientific lore; and, above all, 
their employment of a rich profusion of vivid imagery, conveying 
an idea simultaneously to the intellect and to the imagination by 
a rapid succession of pictures—a method which finds its most 
familiar illustrations in the great passages in Shakespeare. All these 
qualities can be summed up in the statement that Elizabethan prose 
is consciously rhetorical, deeply influenced by the systematic train- 
ing in rhetoric that was part of the education of every sixteenth- 
century schoolboy. Immature writers in this period, or those 
deficient in taste or talent, often parade their knowledge of the 
rhetorical figures and formulas with vexatious ostentation, heed- 
less of the maxim that a figure seems best when the reader is not 
aware that it is a figure. But the ablest writers, in their mature 
works, although freeing themselves from slavish observance of 


*This study was originally ye as the introduction to a facsimile edition 
of Richard Rainolde’s A booke called the Foundacion of Rhetorike (London, 
1563), to be issued in the “Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints” series. Since the 
publication of that edition has been indefinitely postponed because of the war, 
the study of the importance and relationships of Aphthonius’ and Rainolde’s 
rhetorical manuals is fue printed independently, with some minor revisions. 
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the rhetorical patterns of the schools, exemplify in every line the 
rhetorical teachings of the Renaissance. In their hands the formulas 
of the textbooks, sterile when not wedded to vital subject matter, 
become productive of memorable literature. 

One of the best keys, therefore, to the understanding of the 
. literature of the Elizabethans is a knowledge of their critical 
theories concerning literary composition and of the sort of training 
in composition that they received in the schools. For their philos- 
ophy of composition the Elizabethans looked to the ancient classics, 
especially to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, to Cicero’s De oratore, and to 
Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria. None of these works, however, was 
arranged to serve as a manual for classroom use, with illustrative 
models for students to imitate in their own compositions. For 
their manuals of elementary exercises the Renaissance school- 
masters turned to the works of two late Greek rhetoricians, Her- 
mogenes (second century) and Aphthonius (fourth century). 
Hermogenes, in the Latin translation made by Priscian the gram- 
marian about 500 a.D., had been the more popular in the Middle 
Ages, but in the sixteenth century he yielded to Aphthonius, whose 
Progymnasmata became the most widely used textbook of Latin 
composition. 

Aphthonius’ manual consisted of fourteen different kinds of 
elementary exercises in theme writing: (1) the retelling of a fable 
or myth; (2) the short narrative; (3) a theme upon the saying or 
deed of some known person (Chria); (4) a theme upon some wise 
saying or proverb (Sententia); (5) a theme refuting some state- 
ment or belief (Destructio); (6) a theme upholding the truth of 
some statement or proposition (Comfirmatio); (7) Commonplace 
(Locus communis)—that is, a theme dwelling upon some abstract 
virtue or vice and employing subject matter of general application, 
even though directed at some particular person or deed; (8) a 
eulogy or encomium; (9) a theme of dispraise or defamation; (10) 
a comparison; (11) an imaginary speech declaimed by some person 
or some personified figure (Ethopoeia); (12) a lively and elab- 
orate description; (13) a speech marshaling the arguments for one 
side or the other of a debatable abstract proposition (Thesis or 
Consultatio); (14) a speech for or against a proposed or existing 
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law (Legislatio). After defining each kind of exercise, dividing it 
into its various types, and outlining the headings under which the 
student should develop his subject, Aphthonius gave an illustrative 
example to serve as a model. Sixteenth-century editors of Latin 
translations of Aphthonius’ handbook usually supplied extensive 
explanatory notes and several additional models for each of the 
fourteen exercises. 

Richard Rainolde’s A book called the Foundacion of Rhetorike 
is an adaptation in English of Aphthonius’ Progymmnasmata. The 
importance of these two closely related books, therefore, can be 
more clearly appraised after examining the place of Aphthonius’ 
manual among the texts used for the teaching of Latin composition 
in the schools of Renaissance England. Having its own particular 
function to perform, the book of elementary exercises was cus- 
tomarily used in conjunction with other texts, designed for differ- 
ent purposes. The place of each kind of schoolbook in the program 
as a whole can best be perceived from the vantage point of the 
ruling doctrine among Renaissance schoolmasters concerning the 
nature of literary excellence. 

In the eyes of the Renaissance, the supreme writer of Latin 
prose was Cicero. In their overzealous enthusiasm for classical Latin, 
many schoolmasters turned their backs upon the living Latin of 
the Middle Ages and exalted Cicero as the only acceptable model 
of Latin style. The qualities most admired in Cicero were his care- 
fully constructed rhythmic periods and his copiousness. This 
copiousness consisted on the one hand in an unfailing variety in 
diction, and on the other in an abundance of illustrative material 
to amplify and illuminate any topic under discussion. Cicero him- 
self emphasizes the sound principle that a copious style proceeds 
from copiousness of thought.’ But Cicero’s abundant richness of 
thought was beyond the capacity of the Renaissance schoolboy, 
laboring over his Latin themes. His teachers, no less than the teach- 
ers of students today, must have been plagued by the persistent 
complaint, “I can’t think of anything to say.” The most popular 
textbooks in the schools, consequently, were those devised to train 


1De oratore, Bk. Ill, chap. 31. 
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the student in discovering a great plenty of things to say on any 
subject that might be assigned. The pupil was thus supplied with 
a method which, depending upon the intelligence with which he 
used it, could be either a priceless spur to original thinking or an 
incentive to filling out an empty form with pure bombast. 
Various kinds of textbooks were devised to promote a copious 
style. Some aimed to provide an abundance of matter for amplify- 
ing a theme; others to further a varied and lively diction. To the 
first sort belongs the commonplace book. The students—especially 
the older ones—were encouraged to keep their own commonplace 
books, and to copy therein the apt phrases, the pithy sentences, the 
lively metaphors, similes, and comparisons, and the impressive 
exempla—in short, all the choicest passages of verse or prose—that 
they encountered in their Latin reading. By classifying the col- 
lected material under appropriate topics or headings, such as Ambi- 
tion, Courage, Love, Honor, Parents, Children, and the like, they 
would accumulate a store of ready-made phrases and of illustra- 
tive matter to draw upon in varying and amplifying any discourse. 
Roger Ascham, in The Scholemaster, praises the keeping of 
commonplace books, if wisely done, but condemns the practice of 
using commonplaces compiled by others. Francis Bacon, while 
objecting to the customary methods of classification employed in 
these books, commends them as an assurance of “copie of inven- 
tion.”*® The schoolmaster John Brinsley, likewise, extols common- 
place books as a “great helpe where the schollers have leisure and 
judgement to gather them.”* In agreement with other Renaissance 
teachers, Brinsley approved of the commonplace books compiled 
by learned scholars and published for the benefit of all who desired 
to avail themselves of such assistance. Erasmus, the most noted of 
the Renaissance humanists, published three famous collections 
gleaned from his far-roaming excursions through classical liter- 


2English Works, ed. W. A. Wright (1904), p. 259. 


8Advancement of Learning, Bk. II (in The Philosophical Works of Francis 
Bacon, ed. J. M. Robertson [1905], p. 120). 


4Ludus Literarius; Or, The Grammar Schoole [1612], ed. E. T. Campagnac 
(1917), p. 188. 
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ature: his Adagia,> his Parabolae, sive Similia (1513), and his 
Apophthegmatum, sive scite dictorum libri sex (Basel, 1531). Eras- 
mus’ compilations were not systematically gathered under topical 
headings and alphabetically arranged for the convenience of the 
user, but a compilation somewhat similar to Erasmus’ Adagia, the 
Polyanthea of Nannus Mirabellius Dominicus (Savona, 1503),° 
classified its material under general headings or “common places.” 
Both these volumes were unwieldy folios whose cost and size made 
them unsuitable for school texts. Thus schoolmasters and publish- 
ers, seeking profitable textbooks, perceived the practical value of 
making a selection from Erasmus, Nannus Mirabellius, and other 
sources, of arranging the chosen items under appropriate common- 
places, and then printing the resulting compilation as an aid to 
literary composition. They therefore co-operated in issuing numer- 
ous commonplace books—books that instantly became popular not 
only in the grammar schools but among Elizabethan writers gen- 
erally. Of the Latin commonplace books, the most typical and 
popular was one based primarily upon Erasmus by an Alsatian 
schoolmaster teaching at Basel, Conrad Wolffhart, known as 
Lycosthenes. His Apophthegmatum (Basel, 1555) and his Para- 
bolae (Basel, 15 57)—usually combined in one volume in later 
editions—were reissued again and again, for fully a century, by 
various presses throughout Europe. In England Lycosthenes’ work 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register in 1579," although the earliest 
extant edition recorded in the Short-Title Catalogue is dated 1635. 

The vogue of Latin commonplace books gave birth to English 
handbooks cut to a similar pattern. Richard Taverner and Nicholas 
Udall translated into English selections from Erasmus’ compila- 
tions.’ At a later date the most widely used manuals of this sort 

5First published at Paris in 1500, with the title Adagiorum collectanea; later 
greatly augmented and entitled Adagiorum chiliades tres. The augmented edition 


was first published at Venice, in 1508, in a large folio volume, and was reprinted 
many times during the next two centuries. 


6There were many later editions printed in various cities of Europe during the 
next century and a half. 


7It was entered to Harrison, Bishop, and Norton on Jan. 5, 1579. 


8Taverner’s rincipal translations from Erasmus were: (1) Proverbes Or adagies 
with newe addi cions gathered out of the Chiliades of Erasmus (1539, and numer- 
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were William Baldwin’s A Treatise of Moral Philosophy (1547) 
as rearranged by Thomas Palfreyman, John Bodenham’s Politeu- 
phuia: Wits Commonwealth (1597), and Francis Meres’s Palladis 
Tamia: Wits Treasury: Being the Second part of Wits Common- 
wealth (1598). All had later editions; the first two continued to be 
reprinted until the end of the seventeenth century. 

By means of the collections, large and small, in Latin and in 
English, that have been mentioned—and of others like them—the 
Renaissance students and writers were supplied with stores of 
similes and comparisons, of exempla, and of wise and pithy sayings 
or sententiae, neatly arranged according to subjects. The problem 
of discovering plenty of matter wherewith to amplify a discourse 
on any topic was thereby made easy. 

An equally important problem to the Elizabethan was the mas- 
tery of a lively and varied style. For this purpose another type of 
book was available—the manual which classified, defined, and 
illustrated the figures of speech. It traced its ancestry, through 
many medieval progenitors, back to the pseudo-Ciceronian Rhe- 
torica ad Herennium. In the Renaissance it took the form and 
often the title of a treatise of schemes and tropes. Tropes and 
schemes (or schemata) were the two customary subdivisions of 
the figures of diction, as distinct from the figures of thought. A 
trope involves using words to mean something different from their 
ordinary, matter-of-fact denotation—as, for example, in metaphor 
or synecdoche. A scheme, however, is a figure consisting of the 
arrangement of words in an artificial order, or of the repetition 
of words or elements of a word. Syntactically parallel clauses and 
phrases, alliteration, and the various patterns of word repetition 
are familiar illustrations of schemes. Typical of the handbooks of 
the figures prepared for Renaissance students was Joannes Susen- 





ous later editions). (2) The garden of wysdom (1539), and The second booke 
of the Garden of wysedome (1539); both books consist of selections translated 
from Erasmus’ Apophthegmata. (3) Flores aliquot sententiarum ex variis collecti 
Sscriptoribus (1540); this was translated by Taverner from a supplementary sec- 
tion to Erasmus’ Dicta sapientum e Graecis (see C. R. Baskervill, “Taverner’s ‘Gar- 
den of Wisdom’ and the ‘Apophthegmata’ of Erasmus,” Studies in Philology, 
XXIX, 149-59). Nicholas Udall’ translation, Apophthegmes, that is to saie, 


prompte .. . saiynges, was first published in 1542. Both Taverner’s and Udall’s 
translations had later editions. 
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brotus’ Epitome troporum ac schematum, first published at Zurich 
in 1540, with innumerable later editions, several from English 
presses. This was one of the most widely used of the Latin texts, 
but many treatises, including the popular Rhetorica of Peter Ramus’ 
friend and associate, Omer Talon, were devoted almost exclusively 
to the figures of speech. In English there was a long line of such 
books, beginning with Richard Sherry’s A treatise of Schemes © 
Tropes (1550), and including the elder Henry Peacham’s The 
Garden of Eloquence (1577; revised and augmented in 1593), 
Abraham Fraunce’s Arcadian Rhetorike (1588?), Angel Day’s A 
Declaration of al such Tropes, Figures or Schemes added to the 
1592 and later editions of his The English Secretary, Thomas 
Blount’s The Academie of Eloquence (1654), and John Smith’s 
The Mysterie of Rhetorique unvail’d (1657). 

The treatises on the figures of speech were useful in giving 
definitions and examples, and the commonplace books supplied a 
wealth of material for amplifying a theme. But for instructive 
illustrations of how these manuals should be employed in achieving 
copiousness and variety in matter and in phraseology, the Renais- 
sance teacher would direct his student to the De duplici copia 
verborum ac rerum, a textbook prepared by Erasmus in 1511 
for use in Colet’s newly founded St. Paul’s School. The De copia, 
throughout the sixteenth century, was one of the most widely 
used grammar-school texts. 

The books already mentioned supplied the student with the 
means for giving ample substance to his themes. None of them, 
however—not even Erasmus’ De copia—provided him with pat- 
terns for a well-framed skeleton to support the robust body that 
was the goal of the copious style. Rhetoric, as taught during the 
Middle Ages, had suffered severely as an intellectual discipline 
through the loss of two of its branches, inventio and dispositio, 
which were customarily transferred to the province of logic.° 
With instruction in rhetoric centered primarily on elecutio, defined 


®The classical fivefold division of rhetoric consisted of: (1) inventio, or finding 
and collecting material; (2) dispositio, or arrangement; (3) elecutio, or style 
(diction and phrasing); (4) pronuntiatio, or delivery; and (5) memoria, or 
memorizing. 
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at the time as the classification and illustration of the various figures 
of speech, the inevitable tendency was to regard style as the super- 
ficial ornamentation whereby the writer adorned or “prettified” his 
discourse. Forgotten was the sound teaching of Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian that true style is merely the giving of effective 
expression to subject matter; that it is not superimposed ornament 
but is inseparable from the thoughts and emotions which the 
author seeks to convey. 

Many of the Renaissance humanists who composed textbooks 
of rhetoric gave full-length treatment to inventio and dispositio, 
and thus restored the properly rounded presentation of the best 
classical tradition. The treatises of George of Trebizond, Melanch- 
thon, Cavalcanti, and, in England, Thomas Wilson, belong to this 
group.’® These books, however, consisted of a closely reasoned 
exposition of the whole body of rhetorical theory, and therefore 
lacked the neatly arranged rules, formulas, and illustrative models 
so prized by the average schoolmaster. Consequently the inferior 
later tradition of ancient rhetoric supplied the manuals that guided 
the beginning students in gathering and organizing the materials 
for their first themes. Just as Hermogenes’ rules for composing the 
various types of elementary exercises had, in Priscian’s translation, 
won the favor of the Middle Ages, so Aphthonius’ very similar 
and somewhat expanded treatment came, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, to be the general choice of schoolmasters. 

The discussion thus far has served to place the Progymnasmata 
of Aphthonius among the many types of rhetorical handbooks to 
which the Renaissance student turned for aid in literary composi- 
tion. Because of the vogue of Aphthonius as a required text in 
the grammar schools, his book is a particularly valuable guide 
to one phase of the teaching of rhetoric in Elizabethan times. 
Therefore its history, its contents, and its influence require special 
examination. ; 

Of the ancient manuals of progymmnasmata, or first exercises in 


10Thomas Wilson’s The Arte of Rhetorique was first published in 1553; later 
editions were issued in 1560, 1562, 1563, 1567, 1580, 1584, and 1585. An earlier 
English work which dealt primarily with inventio and dispositio was Leonard 
Cox’s The arte or crafte of rbethoryke, first published about 1524 for use in the 
grammar school at Reading. Another edition appeared in 1532. 
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rhetoric, the texts of only three have survived—those by Theon 
(probably written about the beginning of the Christian era), by 
Hermogenes, and by Aphthonius.* There is abundant evidence, 
however, of the importance of such exercises in rhetorical education 
during classical times. Accepting the traditional doctrine that three 
things—natural ability, knowledge of theoretical principles, and 
diligent practice—were required to produce a good speaker or 
writer,” teachers saw to it that their pupils did not neglect the 
third—practice. Before the student attempted the more advanced 
exercises (the set declamations modeled after deliberative or foren- 
sic orations), he was forced to test his abilities in various simpler, 
preliminary exercises. The three surviving collections of progym- 
nasmata represent the form these exercises had taken in the schools 
by the beginning of the first century, if not earlier. Quintilian, at 
the end of the first century, describes in his /mstitutio oratoria* the 
very same elementary exercises that we find in the manuals of 
Theon, Hermogenes, and Aphthonius. 

Aphthonius, the writer of the latest of these manuals, was a 
teacher of rhetoric at Antioch during the latter half of the fourth 
century.’* His treatise followed the traditional pattern of earlier 
textbooks of the same sort, except that it included fourteen differ- 
ent kinds of exercises instead of the twelve of Hermogenes. It 
did, however, have the distinction, to judge from the evidence 
of the surviving manuscripts, of being the only handbook that 
included an illustrative example of each of the fourteen types of 
exercises. 

Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata was many times translated into 


11For the history of progymmasmata in ancient rhetoric see Georg Reichel, 
Quaestiones progymnasmaticae (Leipzig, 1909). 


12See, for example, Plato, Phaedrus, 269D; Rhetorica ad Herennium, ed F. Marx 
(Leipzig, 1894), p. 188; Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, end of proem to Bk. I. Paul 
Shorey, in an article in the Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
XL, 185-201, has demonstrated that this doctrine was a commonplace among 
classical authors as early as the fifth century B.c. 


13See I. ix, for the simplest exercises (myth or fable, sententia, and chria), and 
II. i and iv, for the others. 


14See the introduction by Hugo Rabe to his edition, Aphthonii Progymnasmata 
(Leipzig, 1926). 
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Latin, and edited with commentaries by numerous medieval and 
Renaissance scholars. During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the following authors edited translations which achieved 
sufficient popularity to be reprinted several times: Natalis Comes, 
Rudolph Agricola, Joannes Maria Cataneo, Francisco Escobar, 
Joachim Camerarius, Benigno Martino, and Burchardo Harbart. 
The most continued and widespread popularity, however, was 
won by a volume edited by Reinhard Lorich (Reinhardus Lorichius 
Hadamarius), a professor at the Protestant university of Marburg, 
wherein Lorich combined the translations of Agricola and Cataneo, 
supplied an elaborate commentary, and provided several additional 
examples of each type of exercise in Aphthonius. 

Of Reinhard Lorich’s career little is known. He was born at 
Hadamar, in Hesse Nassau, and was professor of rhetoric at Mar- 
burg during the 1530’s and 1540's. He was also pastor at Bern- 
bach in Wetterau, and brother of the German poet and author 
Johann Lorich.** As professor of rhetoric Lorich prepared editions 
of a varied group of texts, illustrative of the different types of aids 
to literary composition. Included was a commonplace book, De 
institutione principum loci communes ex . . . optimis auctoribus 
collecti (Frankfort, 1538, and later editions); a treatise on the fig- 
ures of speech, Tabulae de schematibus et tropis Petri Mosellani 
(Frankfort, 1540); an edition of Cicero’s rhetoric, M. Tullii 
Ciceronis Rhetorica (Frankfort, 1541); annotations to Rudolph 
Agricola’s De inventione dialectica libri tres (Cologne, 1538, 1542); 
and, finally, Aphthonius’ Progymmnasmata. Lorich’s first edition of 
the Progymnasmata consisted of a small pamphlet of forty leaves, 
containing Agricola’s translation accompanied by Lorich’s sys- 
tematic tabulation of the headings, or “places,” by means of which 
each of Aphthonius’ exercises should be developed. This pamphlet 
was published at Marburg in 1537.” 


15Ferdinand Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie Générale (Paris, 1852-77). 


16The title, as recorded in the Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Bibliotheken, 
V (1934), 764, is: Aphthonii Progymnasmata, Rudolpho Agricola interprete, iam 
multo luculentis ed. Quibus acc. tabula commodior, quae breviter omnes Aphtho- 
nii locus velut in speculo, conspiciendos exhibit. Libraries in Berlin, Breslau, and 
K6nigsberg are listed as possessing copies. I have not seen any of the recorded 
copies, nor been able to locate any others. 
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In 1542 Lorich issued at Marburg, from the press of Christian 
Egenolff, a greatly augmented edition of Aphthonius, consisting 
of 219 leaves instead of 40. This time he made use of two Latin 
translations of the original Greek: that of Cataneo as well as that 
of Agricola. He also supplied some 170 pages of scholia, made up, 
primarily, of four or more additional examples of each of the four- 
teen types of exercises discussed by Aphthonius. Of these illus- 
trative examples, some were composed by Lorich himself and others 
were borrowed from the works of other Renaissance scholars 
and teachers. 

A revised and slightly augmented edition of the 1542 text was 
issued from Egenolff’s press at Frankfort in 1546, with a preface 
by Lorich dated in that year. For the next century and a half the 
1546 text was reprinted, not only at Frankfort but throughout 
Europe. The published catalogues of the principal modern libraries 
record several extant editions issued at each of the following cities 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: Frankfort, Cologne, 
Lyons, Paris, Rouen, Geneva, London, Cambridge, Amsterdam, 
Breslau, and Venice. In fact, Lorich’s edition of Aphthonius’ 
Progymnasmata easily outdistanced all others in popularity in the 
countries of western Europe, and the total number of editions 
issued ran into the hundreds. 

The first edition printed in England was issued at London by 
Henry Middleton in 1572. The Short-Title Catalogue notes later 
editions in 1583, 1596, 1611, 1616, 1631, and 1635; other catalogues 
record editions of 1623, 1636, and 1655; and there must have been 
many editions no longer attested by an extant copy. But even before 
1572 the book was widely used in England. Sir Thomas Egerton 
thumbed a copy of the Frankfort edition of 1553 when, as a boy, 
he studied Latin composition. His copy, with his signature and 
other jottings on the title-page, is now in the Huntington Library. 
It is the earliest edition that I have been able to consult. Its title- 
page reads: 


Aphthonii Sophistae Progymnasmata, Partim a Rodolpho Agricola, 
partim a loanne Maria Catanaeo latinitate donata: Cum luculentis © 
utilibus in eadem Scholijs Reinhardi Lorichij Hadamarij. Ad Rhetorices 
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Candidatos, Tetrastichon eiusdem. Tradita bisseptem praeludia Rhetoris, 
arte, Quam dedit Aphthonius, uix potiore leges. Quae tibi si fuerint 
studio bene culta feraci, Rhetorica fieri clarus in arte queas. [Egenolff’s 
device of a burning heart on an altar] Cum gratia & Priuilegio Im- 
periali. Franc. Apud Chr. Egenolphum."' 


All later editions I have seen are merely reprints of this one. 

Lorich’s edition of Aphthonius was never translated into English, 
but Richard Rainolde’s A booke called the Foundacion of Rhetorike 
is an adaptation of Lorich’s book. William G. Crane, in his Wit 
and Rhetoric in the Renaissance,'* gives the most extensive discus- 
sion of Rainolde’s treatise hitherto published. Mr. Crane implies 
that the book is an actual translation of Aphthonius. Harold B. 
Allen, however, who has also summarized the contents of Rain- 
olde’s treatise,” suggests that the author’s primary debt was to 
Hermogenes rather than to Aphthonius. A detailed analysis, there- 
fore, of the sources of the material in Rainolde’s book will be 
undertaken here. 

A booke called the Foundacion of Rhetorike can best be char- 
acterized as a free adaptation of the material in Lorich’s edition 
of Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata, with some additions by Rainolde 
himself. In Lorich’s work each of the fourteen sections begins 
with a reasonably close Latin translation of the Greek text of 
Aphthonius, followed by Lorich’s “scholia.” Of the 462 pages in 
the text itself, a total of 70 are devoted to the translation from 
the Greek; Lorich’s commentaries take up the remaining 392 pages. 
Rainolde does not follow this plan. Instead, although treating, in 
order, the same fourteen exercises, he consistently interweaves 


17The date appears in the colophon: “Franc. Apud Chr. Egenolphum. Anno 
M.D.LIII.” The volume is an octavo, collating *8, A-Z8, Aa-Ff8. Beginning with 
A1, each folio is numbered, except the last, thus the volume consists of 231 
numbered leaves and 240 leaves in all. 


18New York, 1937, See pp. 62, 65-69, 108, 1 37-38, and App. V, pp. 226-32, which 
reprints passages from Rainolde’s book. 


19*Qld Books,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII, 141-43. Hermogenes’ manual 
contains only twelve exercises instead of the fourteen of Aphthonius. A com- 
parison of Rainolde’s text with Lorich’s edition of Aphthonius and with Hermog- 
enes’ Progymmasmata in Priscian’s Latin translation reveals no evidence that 
Rainolde had consulted Hermogenes directly, either in Latin or in Greek. 
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explanatory material from Lorich’s notes with a very free English 
rendering of the Latin translation of Aphthonius, omitting pas- 
sages found in the original, rearranging others, and adding observa- 
tions of his own. The illustrative models that Rainolde provides 
are particularly interesting, and reveal both his method of com- 
position and his typically Elizabethan habits of thought. Sometimes 
he uses the illustration given in Aphthonius, but rearranges it, 
expands certain parts and condenses others, often deriving sug- 
gestions for his expansions from material in Lorich’s scholia. This 
procedure is followed in “A narracion Poeticall upon a Rose” 
(fol. xvi), and in the examples under Chria (fol. xvii), under Thesis 
(fol. liiii verso), and under Legislatio (fol. lix verso). Only the 
first of these, however, could be called even a free translation from 
Aphthonius. The others bear little resemblance to the original 
beyond dealing with the same subject and using some of the same 
material. In similar fashion, Rainolde adapts illustrations found in 
Lorich’s scholia for the models he gives under Comparison (fol. 
xlvi verso), and under Ethopoeia (fol. 1 verso). For the other 
eight types of exercises, and for his illustrations of the Narration 
Historical and the Narration Judicial, he has composed his own 
examples.” 

In the subjects he chose for the illustrative models he composed 
himself, and in his adaptation and expansion of others’ examples, 
Rainolde reveals himself a true Elizabethan. He points out, in 
his dedication to Sir Robert Dudley (later created Earl of Leices- 
ter), that the book contains orations “right profitable to bee redde,” 
wherein are set forth the “duetie of a subiecte, the worthie state 
of nobilitie, the preheminent dignitie and Maiestie of a Prince, 
the office of counsailours, worthie chiefe veneracion, the office 
of a Iudge or Magestrate.” The themes of the duty of princes and 
magistrates to govern wisely and unselfishly for the good of the 
commonwealth, of the evils flowing from tyrannical rulers, of the 
need, nevertheless, for unchallenged power in the prince and 

20Under the Fable, Rainolde dilates as illustrative examples the fable of the 
shepherds and the wolves and the fable of the ant and the grasshopper. These 


were mentioned by Aphthonius as examples of the fable, but were not expanded 


as models; the ant and the grasshopper was briefly narrated, after the fashion 
of Aesop. 
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obedience in the subject to avoid the chaos of civil strife—all these 
run strongly and persistently through Rainolde’s illustrative ex- 
amples. They animate his models of the Narration Historical, the 
Sentence, the Confirmation, the Commonplace, the Praise, and the 
Dispraise, and they leave their marks on many others. Reflected 
also, in the examples, are many other favorite Elizabethan themes, 
such as faith in the value of history as a teacher of virtue, the 
lament over the fickleness of the goddess Fortune, and the stern 
morality which abhorred all loose conduct and unchastity—the 
Puritan morality that inspired Ascham’s passionate outburst, in the 
Scholemaster, against Italy and the Italianate Englishman. 

The examples devised by Rainolde, typical as they were of 
prevailing Elizabethan ideas, are nevertheless far from literary 
masterpieces. In style they are distinctly inferior to most of the 
Latin examples in Lorich’s edition of Aphthonius, for Rainolde 
persistently falls into the trap which awaits the unwary seeker 
after the copious style—an unhappy profusion of words and matter 
lacking in real weight and relevance. A scholar of Erasmus’ liter- 
ary skill and wide learning could take the highly artificial skeleton 
of headings prescribed for one of the exercises in Aphthonius’ 
manual and, through his creative genius, produce at least the 
semblance of a full-bodied, living being instead of an automaton. 
But an Erasmian tour de force was beyond the power of lesser 
writers; thus the puppets they created were grotesque figures 
whose shapes too clearly revealed the clumsy padding that vainly 
strove to imitate the contours of real men. 

The vice of padding is particularly noticeable in Rainolde’s 
expansion of the fable of the shepherds and the wolves. Aphthonius 
gives no elaborate framework for expanding a fable. His examples 
are briefly narrated, after the fashion of Aesop. Rainolde, how- 
ever,” sets forth (fol. iv verso) an elaborate eight-point formula, 
which he illustrates by two examples: the fable of the shepherds 
and the wolves (Demosthenes’ use of this fable had been men- 
tioned in Lorich’s scholia), and the fable of the ant and the grass- 
hopper. The formula for the dilation of a fable appeared in Lorich’s 


21This formula is reprinted in Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance, pp. 
227-28. See pp. 228-32 for further extracts from Rainolde’s book. 
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commentary, with a reference to its use by the Renaissance rhet- 
orician Peter Mosellanus (Schade), and with Hesiod’s fable of 
the hawk and the nightingale expanded according to its directions. 
Rainolde, therefore, was following an unsound practice sanctioned 
by accepted Renaissance precept when he composed his examples 
of the amplified oration upon a fable. Even so, he was more in- 
clined than his models in Lorich to admit material that was, at 
best, but slightly relevant to his subject. 

Rainolde’s readiness to seek copiousness at the cost of strict 
relevancy appears even more clearly in his illustration of Chria. 
Here he is adapting the model in Aphthonius, taking as his subject 
the same saying: the root of learning is bitter, but the fruit is 
pleasant. Under the first heading, the Praise of the Author, Rai- 
nolde disregards his original and concerns himself chiefly with 
an exposition of Isocrates’ life and fame. The result is a section 
double the length of that in Aphthonius. In the second heading, 
the Exposition or paraphrase, Rainolde is more verbose than Aph- 
thonius, but expresses similar ideas. Under the Cause, however, 
he gives himself free rein on the education of youth—a subject 
dear to the Elizabethan mind—and brings forward a multitude of 
illustrations from classical history, to produce a section four times 
as long as that of Aphthonius and almost wholly different in sub- 
ject matter. Under the remaining headings, Rainolde, as though 
exhausted by this effort, is content to imitate his original in 
length, if not always in matter; in fact, he actually condenses the 
sections assigned to the Example and to the Testimony of Ancient 
Writers by altering and omitting some material in Aphthonius. 

Likewise, the model that Rainolde gives for the oration upon a 
Sentence expands disproportionately the headings Praise of the 
Author and The Cause—the latter by assembling a throng of 
historical instances in which countries had prospered and grown 
mighty under the rule of a single powerful monarch, and had 
fallen into strife and decay when many contended for authority. 

These examples adequately illustrate Rainolde’s methods in 
adapting Aphthonius. Something, however, should here be said 
of Rainolde himself, although relatively little is in fact known 
of his career. He was born of an Essex family, probably about 
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1530, for he matriculated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, on 
November 10, 1546. He was therefore at St. John’s and at Cam- 
bridge during the period when, under the inspiration of Sir John 
Cheke and others, the enthusiasm for classical studies was at its 
height. Rainolde—or Reynoldes, as his name is sometimes writ- 
ten—migrated to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1548, proceeded 
B.A. in 1549-50, became a fellow of his college in 1551, and 
commenced M.A. in 1553. Some time later, apparently, he studied 
medicine, but, although he was granted a grace to supplicate for 
the M.D. in 1567, he was not admitted to the degree. Instead, he 
went to Russia with letters testimonial from the university. He 
took orders on his return, and from 1568 until his death in 1606 
held various ecclesiastical preferments. In 1571 he got into trouble 
with the Royal College of Physicians for practicing physic with- 
out a license. Beyond this, we know only the titles of the two 
books Richard Rainolde published.”” One was A Chronicle of all 
the noble Emperours of the Romaines (1571). The other was A 
booke called the Foundacion of Rhetorike, published in March, 1563. 

Rainolde’s work was recognized by contemporaries as a valuable 
addition to the books that made the material of classical rhetoric 
available in the English tongue. Rainolde himself mentions the 
“learned woorke of Rhetorike . . . compiled and made in the 
Englishe toungue” by Thomas Wilson. William Fulwood refers 
to Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique and to Rainolde’s A booke called 
the Foundacion of Rhetorike in his treatise on letter writing, The 
Enimie of Idlenesse (1568).?* Rainolde’s book failed, however, to 
achieve the popularity of Wilson’s, which went through at least 
eight editions. The lack of any continued demand for an English 
adaptation of Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata was probably due to 


the widespread popularity in the grammar schools of Lorich’s 
Latin text. 


22The account of Rainolde’s life is based primarily upon the Dictionary of 
National Biography, upon John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Pt. I, 
III, 345, and upon the autobiographical references in Rainolde’s dedication to Lord 
Burghley of his A Chronicle of all the noble Emperours of the Romaines. 


23Sigs. Bst-Bsv. The Welsh physician John Jones also mentions Rainolde’s book, 
in The Arte and Science of preseruing Bodie and Soule in al Healthe (1579), p. 92. 
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Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries English 
schoolmasters continually recommended Aphthonius as one of the 
very best textbooks for the student learning to write Latin themes. 
The Progymnasmata is prescribed in the statutes for various gram- 
mar schools of the period,* and is specifically mentioned and 
recommended by the three English schoolmasters who wrote 
influential books on the art of teaching—by John Brinsley, in 
his Ludus Literarius; or, The Grammar Schoole (1612), by Charles 
Hoole in A New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching Schoole 
(written about 1637 but not published until 1660), and by Ralph 
Johnson in The Scholars Guide from the Accidence to the Uni- 
versity (1665).° Each of these teachers, to judge from their refer- 
ences, had Lorich’s edition in mind when speaking of Aphthonius. 

Even though Richard Rainolde’s A booke called the Foundacion 
of Rhetorike is far from being a translation of the Progymnasmata 
of Aphthonius in the Latin edition of Reinhard Lorich, it gives 
the English reader of today an essentially trustworthy picture 
of the nature and contents of Lorich’s popular school text. Rainolde 
takes up the same fourteen elementary exercises as Aphthonius, 
in the same order, and in subdividing each exercise into different 
types (where such divisions are made) follows the lead of Aph- 
thonius, or of Lorich’s commentary. Furthermore, he follows 
Lorich’s Aphthonius, with unimportant exceptions, in listing the 
headings to be observed in developing each of the fourteen kinds 
of themes. In short, the skeleton of the work coincides with 
Lorich’s textbook in all essential details, although the words are 
those of an adapter rather than of a translator, and the illustrative 
examples are either Rainolde’s original compositions or his free 
arrangements of materials found in his source. 

From Rainolde’s treatise, therefore, or from Lorich’s Latin edi- 
tion of Aphthonius that was its model, the student of Renaissance 
English literature can gain an insight into one phase of the rhetor- 


24See Crane, p. 62. 


25See Brinsley, chap. 13; Hoole, ed. Thistelton Mark (Syracuse, N.Y., 1912), 
Pp. 202, 210, 221; Johnson, p. 42. Roger Ascham also recognized the wide use of 
Aphthonius as an elementary text (see Bk. II of The Scholemaster, in English 
Works, ed. Wright, p. 240). 
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ical training that Elizabethan writers received in the grammar 
schools. Other phases he can learn through acquaintance with 
exemplars of the other aids to literary composition that have been 
mentioned—the commonplace book, the treatise on the figures of 
speech, and the comprehensive book on rhetoric that continued 
the tradition of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. Knowing the 
contents and precepts of these popular textbooks, the modern 
student, as he reads the work of Shakespeare, Spenser, Lyly, Bacon, 
and their contemporaries, will discover for himself the varied ways 
in which authors pressed their school learning into service, now 
with the copybook pedestrianism of the school exercise, and now 
with the transfiguring artistry of genius. Indeed, once the reader 
of Elizabethan literature becomes familiar with the rhetorical 
principles imbibed by every Renaissance schoolboy with a thirst 
to write well, he will find that every page is a witness to the 
shaping influence of these principles. 














To Madness Near Allied - 
Shaftesbury and His Place in the Design and 
Thought of Absalom and Achitophel 


By Ruta WAtLLERSTEIN 


5 por character of Achitophel is at the center both of Dryden’s 
political purpose and of his design in Absalom and Achitophel. 
To understand Achitophel is to understand the whole spirit of 
the poem; and, on the other hand, to see what part his character 
plays in the design of it is to know in what light to read and inter- 
pret his character. Neither the aesthetic quality nor the thought 
has, however, been fully understood. To increase our understand- 
ing I propose, therefore, to sketch very briefly the design of the 
poem, so as to show the general function in it of the characters, 
and next to analyze Achitophel and his background in detail. 
This examination will rest, first, upon an analysis of the ideas em- 
bodied in him, and then chiefly upon a historical analysis of the 
concepts implied in the formal portrait of him. But at the same 
time, for the particular relevance of these general ideas to Dryden’s 
Achitophel, and for an understanding of the color and significance 
of them as Dryden wishes them to affect his reader, I shall appeal 
implicitly to my view of Achitophel’s place in the design of the 
whole poem. To strengthen that view and to complete it, I shall 
consider, besides Achitophel, that other principal “character” with 
which he is so closely integrated, the populace of London. 


I 


It has been said recently that Dryden lacked constructive power, 
that he was unable to give form even to Absalom and Achitophel— 
the story is left hanging in mid-air, one’s aesthetic experience is 
incomplete. Dryden’s problem as a poet in this work was closely 
tied up with its thought. Absalom and Achitophel is an occasional ° 
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piece, and, historically, the story could not be “completed.” That 
fact conceivably made Dryden’s task as an artist the harder. More- 
over, before he could embark on his main design and tell his story, 
he had to establish his political perspective; in the face of pro- 
found public emotion in the other direction, he had to persuade 
his readers that the question of order, the constitutional issue, was 
_ . More significant than the religious issue. But, despite these “occa- 
sional” handicaps, aesthetically the poem is complete, and not to 
feel it to be so is to approach it without understanding Dryden’s 
artistic aim and method. The design of the poem must not be 
viewed with hindsight, after we have observed the triumph of 
the Aristotelian conception of plot in The Rape of the Lock and 
in Tom Jones. It may be more justly seen by looking at Mac- 
Flecknoe, written some two years prior to it. In that poem, Dryden 
had written a seminarrative satire which effected its purpose not 
by a formal plot but by bringing together three narrative motives: 
first, a burlesque situation, the choosing of a king, with a pageant 
in retrospect of his descent down the Thames to London, and his 
coronation; second, a formal character of Shadwell; third, as part 
of the coronation, a burlesque oration which is also a very serious 
comment on Shadwell’s place in letters and his style. 

Of the elements in the design we may consider first the formal 
| portrait, Dryden’s first great character portrayal. The importance 
given to it in the poem relates Dryden intimately to literary tra- 
dition and to the thought of Renaissance England. Though it may 
owe something to the French fashion of actual character portraits, 
it is of older origin and of a tradition long flourishing in England. 
This genealogy is made clear by the satiric point of view in 
MacFlecknoe, and by the use of the characters to develop that 
view. Dryden’s satire on Shadwell is no mere personal attack. 
It is the opening campaign in a renewed warfare upon the Dunces. 
During what one may now reasonably’ regard as a considerable 
period of forbearance toward Shadwell and his backers, Dryden 
/ had been forming a clear idea of Shadwell as the type of folly, and 
\ of duncery in general as a well-defined aberration from reason. 
The idea of the dunce which Dryden evokes is squarely in the 
tradition of Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, and of the Renaissance 
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thought of which Erasmus is so characteristic and so influential | 
an example. In the spread of the Renaissance idea of the fool, the 
formal literary character had played a major part. Many characters 
in seventeenth-century English literature reveal social attitudes 
and interests—among them not a few of Overbury’s; many are 
moral and exemplary, like most of Fuller’s. But the great majority 
are a literary embodiment of broad intellectual and ethical attitudes 
and conceptions, seen from a psychological point of view; and 
these all revolve about the idea of right reason and wit. Jonson’s, 
Butler’s, Earle’s spring to mind as varied examples. The definition 
and defense of “reason” in society is one of the chief motives 
of the literary character in England. Moreover, the same thing is 
true in some measure of the historical portraits. In the classical 
historians who were the patterns for the historical portraits of the 
seventeenth century, the conception of reason, though in a more 
general sense, also had a vital part, and it continued to be a vital 
assumption in those English historians and writers of historical 
reminiscence who made the classics their models, though their 
portraits were drawn more immediately from experience of life 
than the literary portraits and were less categorical. Out of such 
an intellectual heritage Dryden draws his monarch of the realms 
of nonsense. Into the detail of Dryden’s view of the dunce—his 
vanity, lack of wit and literary skill, and intellectual ineptitude— 
we need not go; it is enough to note his general place among the 
types of unreason. 

That this was Dryden’s aim and tradition in his use of the char- 
acter is confirmed by the later portrait which he himself considered 
his masterpiece—Zimri.* More evidence on the growth and model- 
ing of that character than we have on the portrait of Shadwell 
makes its meaning especially clear. We shall, therefore, consider 
it briefly. 

As Mr. de Beer has shown,” Dryden’s portrait perfects a sketch 


1Carl Van Doren, in his John Dryden (1920), has defined the aesthetic tradition 
of the characters. E. S. de Beer, in “Absalom and Achitophel: Literary and His- 
torical Notes,” Review of English Studies, XVII, 298-309, ie recently given some 
important source background. 


2Loc. cit. 
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of Buckingham written anonymously some years before. But, 
though the earlier portrait had already dwelt on Buckingham ’ 
changefulness, Dryden makes him the epitome of the fool proper, 
in the Erasmian sense—the man whose mind lacks fixed ideas and 
whose manners lack fixed purpose, because he lacks that reason, 
that ethical insight, upon which sound judgment and action must 
depend. By such terms as “various,” “stiff in opinion,” “faction” — 
terms not suggested in the earlier portrait—Dryden gives general 
intellectual significance to the brilliant picture of the individual. 
The universal and typical character of Dryden’s Zimri is all the 
more striking if, as the late Professor Kaye suggested,’ Dryden 
owed some points of wit in his portrait to La Rochefoucauld’s pure- 
ly personal portrait of Cardinal de Retz. If Dryden saw that por- 
trait, he owed to it also a stroke of Shaftesbury, distilling from 
La Rochefoucauld’s one individual the several traits which fitted 
his two men and his two types of fool. 

To return now to the design of MacFlecknoe. The place of the 
portrait in that scheme may be understood in its relation to the 
principal seminarrative motive of the poem. With a finished plot 
in the Aristotelian sense Dryden is not concerned. The aesthetic 
temper of the burlesque situation and of the character becomes 
clear if we think of these elements in terms of the parallels in 
Renaissance painting—parallels like the great Triumph paintings, 
or the group portraits. Examples of the latter are Rembrandt's 
“Lesson in Anatomy,” and particularly the pictures with biblical 
and ethical import, like Raphael’s cartoon of “Elymas Stricken 
Blind” or like Lucas Cranach’s “Woman Taken in Adultery,” with 
its flat, simple construction and its type portraits (in whom spirit- 
ual and intellectual attitudes are so clearly evinced): Christ, the 
legal-spirited rabbi, the hungry soldier, the responsible city fathers. 
What such group pictures required was a severe economy in the 

8Modern Language Notes, XXXIX, 251. For Buckingham: “Tl s’amuse a tout, 
et ne se plait a rien,” and so on. For Shaftesbury, a negative definition which sug- 
gested Dryden’s positive one: “Il a suscité les plus grands desordres de !’Etat, 
sans avoir un dessein formé de s’en prevaloir . . . Il a su neanmoins profiter avec 
habilité des malheurs publics pour se faire cardinal.” The special relation of this 
passage on purposeless malice to Achitophel—a relation which makes it tempting 


to think that Dryden had seen it—will be clear if the reader remembers it in 
connection with the passages from Cardan that will be cited later. 
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invention of the group, elscid“cbabeption 6: of the intellectual mean- 


ing of each element represented, and an arrangement or design 
rich in its own beauty, in variety, contrast, play of light and 
color—or, in the case of literature, of styles of expression—but an 
arrangement planned, at the same time, primarily to illuminate 
the interpretation of the thought, and to illuminate it by vivid 
embodiment in the characters. The parallel of these paintings ex- 
plains Absalom even more fruitfully than MacFlecknoe. For Dry- 
den’s purpose in Absalom is to contrast two points of view, two _ 


reat political movements or theories, and, in order to do this, to 


show_the ak PU ReneS oie they are embodied—and _ 
whose fortunes are at issue in the actual political situation—in such _ 
a way that admiration shall be | raised for Charles and all that he _ 


represé mm and disgust ust for Shaftesbury and | his followers._ 

ih the SAAS Wt pells aoe de two a the two scenes which present the 
contrast most vividly: Achitophel’s temptation of Absalom, David’s 
speech from the throne. Around these scenes are grouped the ~ 
lesser characters—individual, actual persons yet revealing also 
typical attitudes toward the issues involved. In these formal por- 
traits, Dryden sets before our judgment the ethical and social sig- 
nificance of each character and view, thus making manifest the 
theme of the whole.‘ 





II 
Zimri_ (considered briefly above) is a study in raillery, in the _ 
literary tradition of Erasmus as well as in his intellectual tradition, 
Achitophel is a portrait of far greater scope, drawn with the serious- 
ness which his power and the magnitude_of his_evil_call for. 
Dryden’ s indebtedness to Milton in many of the lines and tones 
of the portrait, and of the temptation of Absalom, has been pointed 


out by Verall in his lectures on Dryden and by Mr. Van Doren. 
Reminiscences of Paradise Lost both suggest the mock epic and re- 


inforce the parallel between Achitophel and the rebel angels. For 

Achitophel is a rebel angel, whosesit. is ambition rooted in prid 
4We may well remind ourselves here that, though Paradise Lost is a formally 

constructed epic _ it is also deeply influenced by principles of design such 


as I have been referring to—the contrast between the Deity and Satan, surround- 
ing, as it were, the story of Adam and Eve. 
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And the central place of pride as the destroyer of reason in 
medieval, Renaissance, and seventeenth-century thought cannot 
be exaggerated. It is that religiously tinged conception of pride, 
_ rather than the more purely moral eighteenth-century view of it, 
which Dryden suggests in the temptation scene: Achitophel is a 
devil who would destroy all order to satisfy his ambition. 

This is the view of him which dominates the general plot of the 

poem and the temptation. But the formal portrait of Shaftesbury, 
and particularly the lines on great wit, embody another aspect of 
Renaissance thought, on the loss of reason—an aspect more in 
timately connected with contemporary history and sociopolitical 
feeling than the theological and ethical concept of pride. Dryden 
had in mind in the conception of Achitophel, I believe, a deliberate 
and serious view of aberration from reason, which he expected his 
audience to understand but which is less immediately plain to us. 
To it, lines 163-172 offer a neglected key. 
* « In these lines, following the direct analysis of Shaftesbury’s 
boldness, sagacity, and turbulence, Dryden proceeds swiftly into 
the brilliant passage on Shaftesbury’s madness. The passage has 
been implicitly treated by critics as a mere piece of raillery or 
vituperation, an argumentum ad hominem. But the conception that 
great wit is allied to madness is a central theme of Renaissance 
thought, bound up with the views of melancholy, of enthusiasm, 
and of imagination; and in its various developments it is an index 
of changing social, ethical, and psychological views. To clarify 
the character of Shaftesbury, therefore, I propose to sketch the 
background of the idea, and in this context to show Dryden’s 
probable sources. 

At the heart of the Renaissance religious and speculative revival 
was a renewal of psychological ethics, based on introspective and 
empirical psychology. And in that renewal the Platonic and 
Aristotelian conception of the union of genius and madness, never 
lost sight of in medicine, developed rapidly in forms that varied 
with the general variations of psychology. The idea was, from the 
first, closely associated with the conceptions of melancholy, and 
ultimately with those of the imagination and of enthusiasm. The 
evolution of it, however, was not the fruit of pure psychology. 





od 
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For Renaissance psychology was conditioned and given direction 
by the facts of contemporary intellectual expansion and skepticism, 
and of social misery, and by fears for the breakup of traditional 
society. And the dread of intellectual doubt and confusion, the 
forces of misery, and the fears of chaos, all three, influenced the 
development of the theory of great wit and madness. 

Speculation and observation on the connection of genius and 
madness had twin roots in Plato and Aristotle. Plato had in a 
number of passages developed the conception of the divine mad- 
ness which possesses men at the height of contemplation or of 
poetic creation. This madness Plotinus had taken to signify the 
mystical experience.’ Ficino, in his commentary, had in turn in- 
terpreted the passage in Plotinus as describing the steps from the 
sensual to the philosophical or religious life. The divine madness 
might therefore be regarded as mystical or as ecstatic experience, 
or simply as religious genius. Equally current was the view of 
poetic genius as a divine madness or inspiration, though perhaps 
the view was most often accepted to mean, as Richard Willes 
limited it in his defense of poetry,’ simply the mind working at 
its greatest intensity. The poetic conception was, however, rather 
affected by the more general development than affecting it. With 
the religious revival and the renewal of Platonism in the late fif- 
teenth century and in the sixteenth, the conception of divine 


religious madness is a pervasive assumption, even when not ex-— 


plicit. However, the conception of the relation of genius to 
madness owes to Aristotle the psychological and physiological 
form which chiefly determined its development. 

Aristotle’s approach to the problem was purely empirical and 
physiological. Accepting as facts the same phenomena which 
Plato accepts, he asks in the first problem of the thirtieth group 
of problems (those connected with Prudence, Intelligence, and 
Wisdom) why all who have become eminent in philosophy or 


5See Ennead VI, Bk. 7, and Mr. Whittaker’s comment on it in his The Neo- 
Platonists (1901). 


6Ricardi Willei Poematum Liber ad Guilielmum Bar. Burgerleium (1574). Tt 
must, I think, be regarded as only a small factor in the more serious conception 
of divine inspiration. 


re 
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politics or poetry or the arts—and he includes such minds as 
Empedocles, Plato, Socrates, and Herakles—have been subject 
to fury, epileptic diseases, and in general to atrabilious tendencies 
and disorders. His answer rests upon the hypothesis of the humors. 
On that basis he argues from the parallel observable in the in- 
fluence of wine. A measured quantity of wine enkindles and 
intensifies the powers of the mind; excess oversets it. So in nature, 
since bodily function works by heat, a tendency to the pre- 
dominance of black bile approaching the region of the intellect 
intensifies the power of the mind. The effect of the presence of the 
black bile depends upon the individual temperament and upon the 
amount of the bile and the conditions of its intensity or excess. 
An atrabilious temperament is thus conducive to genius; a man 
not normally a poet may, with an oversupply of bile sufficient to 
produce madness, become a poet at the same time; and super- 
abundance of black bile in those already atrabilious accounts for 
sibyls, soothsayers, inspired persons. Aristotle’s analysis of the 
operation of black bile covers the full range of its healthy and 
disordered activity—all the way from the creative mind and the 
mystical temperament to what we should call pathological de- 
pression and to suicide. One important manifestation of melan- 
choly occurs with regard to facing dangers. If a temperament is 
cold when fear comes, the fear is rendered worse; if hot, fear 
reduces the overheated temperament to a moderate condition and 
vanishes. Aristotle, we note, lists three aspects of genius bound 
up with melancholy: philosophical (which later becomes identified 
with religious genius), poetic, and political (which he seems to 
illustrate in the form of courage). 

It is in the political aspect that the germ of Dryden’s Achitophel 
is manifestly present. But in reality the explanation of Dryden’s 
tone and import, so different from those of Aristotle, is to be found 
in the whole complex and its intervening development in the 
Renaissance. Before we consider that development as a whole, 
however, let us look at two accounts of genius and madness which 
were likely to have been among Dryden’s actual sources. They 
clearly illustrate the change though they do not fully explain it. 

In Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, the whole complex appears, 
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but with the emphasis on melancholy rather than on genius. The 
passage in Burton that is usually referred to in commentaries on 
Dryden’ simply records a large variety of views as to whether 
great wit is caused by natural melancholy or by melancholy adust. 


The following passage, however, deals with the influence of the 
humors in general: 


Laurentius . . . thinks this kind of melancholy, . . . to be that which 
Aristotle meant, when he said melancholy men of all others are most 
witty, which causeth many times divine ravishment, and a kind of 
enthusiasmus, which stirreth them up to be excellent Philosophers, 
Poets, Prophets, &c. . . . 

If it arise from choler adust, they are bold and impudent, and of 
a more harebrain disposition, apt to quarrel and think of such things, 
. . . furious, impatient in discourse, stiff, irrefragable, and prodigious 
in their tenets; and, if they be moved, most violent, . . . Arnoldus adds, 
stark mad by fits, they sleep little, . . . (Guianerius) in their fits you 
shall hear them speak all manner of languages, . . . Avicenna and some 
of his adherents will have these symptoms, . . . to proceed from the 
Devil, . . . but most ascribe it to the humour; . . . Cardan, de rerum var. 
lib. 8. cap. 10, holds these men of all others fit to be assassinates, bold, 
hardy, fierce, and adventurous, to undertake any thing by reason of 
their choler adust. This humour, saith he, prepares them to endure 
death itself, and all manner of torments, with invincible courage, . . . he 
ascribes this generosity, fury, or rather stupidity, to this adustion of 
choler and melancholy: but I take these rather to be mad or desperate, 
than properly melancholy: for commonly this humour, so adust and 
hot, degenerates into madness.*® 


Burton is closer to Dryden than is Aristotle. His gathering up of 
many threads, without selection or critical analysis of them, leaves, 
however, a confused and inconsistent view. Speaking of great wit 
in the form of poetry, religion, prophecy, he still takes a favorable 
view toward melancholy and madness; but his deprecating lan- 
guage and tone in speaking of the unmanageable boldness of melan- 
choly might well be the suggestion which touched off Dryden’s 
imagination and gave him his concept of political madness. 

This part of Burton depends chiefly on Jerome Cardan, and 


7Pr. I, Sec. 3, Mem. 3. 
8Pr. I, Sec. 3, Mem. 1, Subsec. 3. 
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very likely Dryden, following the clue given by Burton (if the 
older writer were not already known to him), turned to Cardan. 

In Cardan’s De rerum varietate there is a group of reflections, 
all within a very few pages of each other, containing not only the 
passage on boldness but many of the other elements of Dryden’s 
portrait of Shaftesbury. The passage is chiefly on politics and on 
environmental influence in the development of character. For, 
though Cardan’s subject is medicine and science, he is keenly aware 
of the nothingness of the world, of the social disorders and suffer- 
ings of his day, and of the dangers of chaos. Raising the question 
why many who lack philosophy yet bear great ills with equa- 
nimity, he attributes their strength to atra bilis, which, when it rages 
and occupies the highest stronghold of the mind, throws the mind 
from its station. Thus atra bilis makes us dare many things and 
enables us to undergo flagitia. Following the thread of this sug- 
gestion he is led on presently to speak of the opera mirabilia of 
melancholy in general, and in particular, among other effects, of 
the affections of the soul in those who do evil without hope 
of advantage: 


amentes . . . Ex corpore vero initium ducunt, ab humore quodam qui 
fex est sanguinis: atque hic eadem fovet ex quibus etiam oritur, metus, 
cogitationes, supe[r]stitiones, ieiunia, labores; ex omnibus autem his 
oritur. Sed idem praeter haec facit tolerantiam cruciatuum, & futura 
praevidere: quod etiam testatur Aristoteles. Sed & daemones illis viden- 
tur, ac illudi ab his se existimant. Sani vivunt . . . Mirum est quantam 
habeant in tormentis patientiam.° 


Such men would be great soldiers if their boldness equaled their 
endurance. For insaniae pars, hominem a tota stultitia redimit. On 
men in that condition, Cardan proceeds, fear of punishment can- 
not act as a deterrent; and though, as not in the ordinary sense 


®Bk. VIII, cap. 40, pp. 148 ff., in Hieronymi Cardani Mediolanensis Philosophi 
ac Medici Celeberrimi Operum Tomus Tertius. That madness drives out reason- 
able fear was in more general terms a widely held conception, based doubtless 
on some observed fact, as well as on rationalizing theory. Kittredge has pointed 
out that Shakespeare, in Antony and Cleopatra, used this thesis, through Eno- 
barbus, in order to interpret Antony’s conduct in the battles of the last two acts. 
Dryden, in his play, ignores that concept, concerning himself with softer motives. 
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moral agents, they ought to be exempt from punishment, yet, 
as they are accessible to no influence of reason, they are dangerous 
to the state and should be executed forthwith. 

After considering other, more favorable mirabilia of melancholy, 
Cardan goes on to say that the gifts of melancholy are nothereditary: 
sons may degenerate in either mental or bodily quality, lacking that 
melancholy and tenuity of spirits which created their father’s wit. 

One aspect of Cardan’s bold men is obviously at odds with the 
case of Shaftesbury—for “sani vivunt.” But several pages later in 
Cardan is the clue to a moral interpretation of Shaftesbury’s worn 
physique. Leaving the question of melancholy and going on to 
speak of the ills in general that flesh is heir to, Cardan deplores men 
unhappy through the gifts of nature. Particularly wretched are 
those “quorum corpora ab animis discordant, velut animus egregius 
in infirmo corpore, qui seipsum arrodit.” In the next paragraph, 
with that engaging habit of associative digression which is part of 
Cardan’s trust in the imagination, he is led to speculate whether 
there be pigmies.*° 

Finally, a reflection of Cardan’s on the populace is noteworthy 
because of its place among the other reflections just cited. What- 
ever in human nature, Cardan says! depends on law and custom is 
violent and subject to motion; for human affairs increase perpetually 
by motion, and fall spontaneously by the motion of others. Hence 
the stupid and unskilled are preferred to the better, since the crowd 
yields to motion as wood to the ax. “Imperium enim est vulgus, @ 
omne insensile cedit violentiae.” 

It is not with Shaftesbury’s character alone but with his leader- 
ship of the populace that Dryden is concerned. That fear of the 
populace and of the actual disorders of contemporary Europe 
which evidently underlies Cardan’s thought in the passage from 
which I have drawn—a fear which explains the warping in him 


10A passage from Fuller’s life of Alva, in The Holy and Profane State, has also 
been suggested as giving Dryden a hint for the lines on the pigmy body. Alva 
“was one of a lean body and visage, as if his eager soul, biting for anger at 
the clog of his body, desired to fret a passage through it.” Dryden might well 
have known both Fuller and Cardan. See also my earlier suggestion that he may 
have owed something, in this portrait, to La Rochefoucauld’s character of Car- 
dinal de Retz. 
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of Aristotle’s point of view—is also Dryden’s fear; and, suggestive 
as Cardan is in giving us the material on which Dryden’s imagina- 
tion played, we cannot understand the full force of Dryden’s 
Achitophel in the light of the single danger of melancholy depicted 
by Cardan. The portrait must be seen as part of the whole view 
of reason with which Aristotle’s concept and the idea of melan- 
choly had become entwined. To comprehend the full scope of 
Dryden’s meaning we shall have to turn, therefore, from particular 
sources to the broader evolution of Aristotle’s idea in the Renais- 
sance and to the more general history of the conception of melan- 
choly. In them is unfolded that pattern of social and intellectual 
feeling which gives Dryden a tone so different from Aristotle, from 
Burton, and from Cardan as well.” 


Ill 
In the wide complication and evolution of Aristotle’s idea, one gen- 
eral fact of Renaissance psychology comes constantly into play. 
Plato interpreted the divine madness in terms of psychological 
ethics and metaphysics. Aristotle interpreted it in terms of purely 
physiological psychology; and thereby it became involved with 
the whole medical and psychological tradition of the humors. In 
Italian neo-Platonic thought and in religious thought in general, 
the conception of the humors was reintegrated with spiritual or 
humanistic psychology; this psychology had now, however (like 
the more comprehensive issue of free will), a physiological sub- 
stratum. One finds the idea of the union of great wit and madness 
bound up, in its evolution, with a wide range of attempts to inter- 
pret the two aspects of man’s nature—attempts ranging from the 
crudest, most mehanical, and incoherent dualism, to sensitive and 
imaginative ethical insights. Broadly in humanistic psychology, 
which conceived of man’s personality as an organization of very 
complex elements directed, when in a sound state, toward ideal 


110n the question of inspiration or enthusiasm, Cardan’s view has several aspects. 
He was himself a vitalist and set great store by ecstasy—thought that, with prac- 
tice, he might experience it as frequently and as readily as the Indians. But, on 
the other hand, he is the source cited by Reginald Scot for an instance of a poor 
servant who was redeemed from the belief in his wizardry and powers of 
prophecy—and from execution—by a feeding up which dispelled his melancholy. 
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ends, the idea appeared as a belief in a connection between vision, 
intellectual and artistic genius, and political courage, and an atra- 
bilious temperament.” But in the medical tradition, melancholy 
appeared, quite differently, in association with common madness 
and particularly with every sort of delusion. The melancholy tem- 
perament seemed therefore, in one view, as desirable; in another, 
as greatly to be feared. And as the attitude toward melancholy 
changed in psychologists and ethical writers, the idea of melan- 
choly as a pathological condition infected and confused the idea 
of the atrabilious or melancholy as a normal temperament.’*_ 

In a‘simple humanistic form, the Platonic-Aristotelian concept 
had evidently wide currency, in the belief, first, that a melancholy 
temperament is conducive to that play of wit, that energy which 
is no less necessary than judgment to creative work, and, secondly, 
that seriousness is the condition of the most searching wisdom. 
Barton Holyday, who probably represents a typical university 
opinion, expresses the first view in his Technogamia or The Mar- 
riages of the Arts, a comedy of 1618. Of the four humors which 
are the attendants of the arts, Melancholico is Poeta’s man; and in 
the final marriage of Poeta and Historia and the acceptance of 


12Ficino, for instance, in his Vita Sana refers the passage in Plato’s Timaeus 
concerning the mind feeding on the contemplation of the divine to the physiolog- 
ical interpretation which he says all doctors accept. But he regards the concentra- 
tion of melancholy as probably arising from the intensity of the soul’s effort in 
withdrawing from the body. (De Triplici Vita [Florence(?), 1490(?)].) 


18Often the two ideas lay side by side without discrimination. Burton juxtaposes 
Platonic statements and the purely medical tradition. Levinus Lemnius, in his De 
Habitu et Constitutione Corporis, as translated by Thomas Newton in The 
Touchstone of Complexions (1581), gives the usual histories of melancholy 
delusion and the many evil effects springing from the predominance of the 
melancholy temperament. But, he goes on to say, “they whose melancholy is 
with heate qualified . . . have good wits and sharp judgements . . . as though 
enjoyned to some divine instinct or notion.” Pontano in his De Rebus Coelestibus, 
discussing atra bilis as the temperament created by Saturn, notes that if it is fixed it 
makes men keen of mind and proficient in the arts. (Bk IV, cap. 6.) Later, in 
discussing the heating of atra bilis under Jupiter and Mercury, he describes the 
varied effects as Aristotle had done by the parallel of wine. Greatness in almost 
all functions of life—philosoplty, poetry, public affairs—he attributes to the 
enkindling of this humor, “whence it was said by Seneca and has become a 
proverb that there is no genius without some kind of madness.” (Bk. VI, caps. 7 
and 8.) Seneca had in fact said that even all great minds have some capacity for 
playful folly. 
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Poeta into a dignified place in society by Ethicus and Polites (who 
are viceroys of Metaphysicus), Melancholico, along with Musicus, 
is for his “ingenuity” freed from servitude and made “joint-fellow 
with ourselves.” In the characters of Wye Saltonstall’s Picturae 
loquentes (1631), the melancholy man is depicted as the wisest 
member of society. But Holyday is clearly defending melancholy 
against attack. And by 1635 a radically different psychology has 
prevailed with Saltonstall. For in that year the second edition of 
his work contains a picture of the gay man whose power of raillery 
is far superior to the expostulations of the melancholy man in rea- 
soning with a friend and far more effective as a cement of society. 

We cannot consider all the complex intellectual and social 
developments which were responsible for that change. But among 
them the development in'the Renaissance of the theory of melan- 
choly itself, in its emotional and ethical significance, and then the 
reaction against that development, played a large part. 

The theme of melancholy, both as a normal temperament and 
attitude and as a disordered condition, is so deeply meditated by 
the Renaissance, and the observations on it by psychologist, doctor, 
religionist, dramatist, artist are so numerous and often so sensitive 
and acute, that one must assume, I believe, that the fierce intel- 
lectual conflict and confusion of the time, and the painful and bitter 
political and social conditions, not only produced a deep sense of 
the nothingness of the world and made the “mystical” tempera- 
ment unusually self-conscious, but also caused a large incidence 
of melancholy and depressive disorder. These facts were utilized 
and also intensified by the religious life of the Renaissance. Melan- 
choly was an instrument for renewed meditation de contemptu 
mundi, for renewed concentration on self-examination and on 
mystical religion. In mid-century, Henry More, though he was 
as keenly aware as anyone in his time of the general dangers of 
excessive melancholy and of inordinaté possession by passion, and 
as perceptive as Burton of the dangers of religious mania, regarded 
his own tendency to melancholy as a most fruitful source of 


14] have seen only this second edition of Saltonstall, in which both characters 
appear. 
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religious tenderness.” To that development of melancholy the 
Platonic view of the divine madness certainly contributed much; 
but probably more important was the Christian emphasis upon the 
restlessness which is the inevitable portion of a soul embodied in 
this world. 

The meditatio melancholiae became among neo-Platonists, there- 
fore, a special form of contemptus mundi—a form of which 
Nicholas Breton’s Melancholy Humours** is a beautiful expression 
in English. Melancholy is the inevitable restlessness which must 
arise in the human soul when passion has diseased the imagination 
and when reason is betrayed to the life of the appetites. Melancholy 
is at once, to some degree, the inevitable condition of mortal life 
and the fruit of surrender to the world; and at the same time it is 
the source of religious awakening. Of that view Boethius’ Consola- 
tions seemed to be a great example, and innumerable examples of 
it in the form of reflections on the uses of adversity fill sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century literature. Melancholy from guilty con- 
science was regarded as a specific form of remorse, even by those 
who had the disease in mind.” As such, it was a common argument 
for the religious life. 

It was in this last view of melancholy that there arose a tragic 
abuse which did much to turn the tide of thought against melan- 
choly. For crude and insensitive men responsible for religious 
guidance, and also men suffering from depression, confused the 
tendency to pathological melancholy with repentance and therefore 


15In his Enthusiasmus Triumphatus he always qualified his attack upon the false 


enthusiasm of the enthusiastic sects by an insistence on the significance of true 
ecstasy. 


16].ondon, 1600, The volume was thought by Ben Jonson, it will be remembered, 
to be a just picture of human life, but not likely to be readily understood. Jonson 
in one of his own poems had to lament that all gravity and self-questioning were 
in danger of being dismissed as melancholy (the disease). 


17Levinus Lemnius offers amusing evidence of the various possible approaches 
to the matter. In his Touchstone of Complexions, he speaks of the disease as a 
form of remorse. In another book (cited by G. F. Brett in his History of Psychol- 
ogy, Il, 140) he takes a purely physiological view, pointing out that conscience 
is more active in the morning and that men of physical occupation are less subject 
to conscience than their betters. 
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encouraged it. Burton affords abundant testimony to the prevalence 
of the fixation of melancholy in religious madness, and the period 
teems with confessional pamphlets of the tough-minded, which must 
be regarded by the skeptical rather as case records in the history of 
manic-depressive disorder than as religious documents.** The failure 
to distinguish the manic phase and its impregnation with religious 
content was certainly a chief contribution to inducing religious 
hysteria in people of little discipline and shallow religious training. 

Such confusion and such abuse brought a quick reaction from 
men of humane spirit and wide experience, who saw the suffering 
and the unrest which arose from the failure to recognize melan- 
choly as a disease. John Wilkins in 1597 and Richard Baxter in 
1650, for instance, define with broad common sense the distinction 
between melancholy, as the term had been popularized in many 
discussions, and repentance; and they insist, with a genial humanity 
which makes clear to us why in the end the abuse of melancholy 
took away the use of it, on the normal character of the truest 
repentance.’® The significance of melancholy, in its deeper mean- 
ing as the tragic sense or as a contemplation of the seriousness and 
transiency of life, never wholly died, and Young’s Night Thoughts ° 
illustrates the recurrence of it, in a sentimental form, as a renewed 
search for emotion. But the abuse of melancholy, and the protest 
against that abuse, were important elements in establishing the 
dominant trust in cheer and in the social sense, which prevailed in 
the later seventeenth century and which Shaftesbury sums up, in 
his Letter Concerning Enthusiasm, when he says that we are never 
so unfit to think of religion as when we are in adversity or ill health, 
under affliction or disturbance of mind—that under these condi- 


18Helen White, English Devotional Literature (Prose), 1600-1640 (1931), con- 
tains abundant documents. The analysis of erring imagination in such cases by 
Gerrard Winstanley, in mid-century, is a signal witness to the firmness with 
which Platonic psychology was still held and to the wide diffusion of it. 


18The passage from Wilkins’ sermon is cited by Sidney Thomas in Modern 
Language Notes, LVI, 262. The task of the psychiatrist was evidently a heavy part 
of Baxter’s pastoral care. In Bk. II of The Saints Everlasting Rest he states that 
in many ay vw souls the act of repentance takes place so quickly that misery 
is instantly forgotten in the sense of mercy; and in Bk. III he devotes a long 


passage to the difficulty of persuading the melancholy that they are sick rather 
than repentant. 
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tions we cannot think of it in good humor and with calm of mind.” 

Baxter and Wilkins were dealing in rational terms with the long- 
recognized religious problem of accidie. And the intellectual no 
less than the ethical aspect of accidie took on fresh urgency in the 
Renaissance and no doubt helped to bring the reaction against 
melancholy. The confused and inconsistent arguments in which 
the Red Cross Knight rationalizes his despair of salvation well 
illustrate the mental confusion which accidie brings to the personal 
life. The same experience of accidie was applied as well, in the 
Renaissance, to the broader problems of skepticism and religious 
division. When Gianfrancesco Pico, in his treatise on the imagina- 
tion, pityingly refers the skepticism of his age to the deceptions of 
the imagination, doubtless he implies also to some extent that the 
evils of melancholy induce the temperament in which the imagina- 
tion was particularly active. 

Important, however, as was the problem of balance in the in-! 
dividual life in determining men’s attitude toward melancholy, the 
problems of ecclesiastical and social order were even more power- 
ful in turning men’s minds against melancholy in any sense. Tragic 
social problems had been among the chief incentives to the religious 
revival. And the social, ecclesiastical, and political views of the 
enthusiastic sects gave to the idea of religious inspiration in the 
private individual and to melancholy, as that which fostered it, 
a new aspect. Since in medieval and Renaissance thought a just 
society was to be the fruit of men’s spiritual life—the necessary 
outcome of every man’s personal relation to God—and since at 
the same time an ordered society was the necessary condition 
of the individual spiritual life, (the primary formulas for order 
were religious and psychological. When, therefore, certain forms of 
religious development led to disorder, the formula for criticizing 
them was likewise psychological. /When in dissenting groups the 
doctrine of individual inspiration overflowed into a cry for multi- 
form freedoms, even men of religious intensity recognized the 
dangers of the divine madness. Enthusiasm, which had been a gen- 
eral term for the highest form of contemplation, is now applied to 


20Cited by Oliver Elton as a typical view, in his essay on “Reason and Enthu- 
siasm,” in Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol.X (1924). 
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direct and unmediated inspiration in the individual among the 
enthusiastic sects. Ben Jonson and John Donne are among early 
English writers who decry enthusiasm as leading to ecclesiastical 
and political chaos. 

Such men distinguish between absorption in God and self- 
deception. Others, whose rational temper leads them to view with 
distrust mysticism and passionate religion in any form, reinterpret 
the psychological data and condemn enthusiasm utterly,” training 
their guns especially on melancholy. The prevalence of melan- 
choly humor is responsible for the self-deception—or deception 
by the devil—of enthusiasm. Henry More’s attack, through an 
acute analysis, in his Enthusiasmus triumphatus, of the manic- 
depressive condition, is directed against that diseased melancholy 
which, when something operated to seal the mind, filled the imag- 
ination with deceiving images and was thereby the cause of the 
false enthusiasm which was destroying the state.” Thus the whole 
onslaught against enthusiasm is centered upon melancholy. And the 
general opinion which prevailed throughout the century is well 
summed up by Locke: 


Hence we see that in all ages men, in whom melancholy has mixed 
with devotion, or whose conceit of themselves has raised them into 
an opinion of a greater familiarity with God .. . have flattered them- 
selves with the persuasion of an immediate intercourse with the 
Deity . . . This I take to be properly enthusiasm . . . rising from the 
conceits of a warmed or overweening brain. 


Enthusiasts were not, however, solely responsible for the attack 
on melancholy, because it had been cultivated by others as well. 
A comment by Clarendon on Hampden is a very pregnant witness 


21Mr. George Williamson has traced and interpreted many of the seventeenth- 
century documents against enthusiasm, in “The Restoration Revolt against 
Enthusiasm,” Studies in Philology, Vol. XXX, and Guy Steffan has recently shown 
the primacy of political considerations in the views of Hobbes and Jeremy Tay- 
lor, in “The Social Argument against Enthusiasm (1650-1660),” in University of 
Texas Studies in English (“University of Texas Publications,” No. 4126; 1941). 
For later seventeenth- and eighteenth-century documents, see J. E. V. Crofts’s 
article on enthusiasm, in Eighteenth Century Literature: An Oxford Miscellany 
(1909), and Oliver Elton’s article, already referred to, on the same subject. 


22The Aristotelian tradition is apparent. The zeal which the enthusiast feels is 
a “natural inebriation,” in which the invention is quickened. Political enthusiasm 
is a special variety. 
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both to the significance of melancholy as a religious motive among 
certain groups of the educated, far into the century, and to the 
political connotations which it was to carry. Hampden, Clarendon 
tells us, was early of jolly conversation, but afterward retired to 
a more reserved and melancholic society. 

.) In these views of melancholy the conception of the normal 
humor has been almost lost in the disease. And, further, the con- 
tempt of melancholy has coalesced with a distrust of the imag- 
ination—a distrust in which the manifold conceptions of the 
imagination (conceptions which in general enriched Renaissance 
psychology) have withered, while aspects of the imagination 
which once had been regarded as only diseased, dangerous, and 
unruly, have often come to be accepted as the norm. This union 
with distrust of the imagination in part explains the course of the 
assault upon melancholy, for when distrust of the imagination 
passes to those who are primarily concerned with order, and with 
the controls of order, rather than with the personal life, the attacks 
upon imagination and upon melancholy coalesce.” 

It was the conception of the imagination held by the religious 
thinkers of the Renaissance and by the Florentine Platonists which 
was taken over by the critics of the emotional element in religion, 
to give a psychological rationalization to their fear of disorder. 
In all the current psychologies, the imagination was the instrument 
by which the mind was connected with the external world. But 
in the Renaissance pure psychology was ancillary to ethics and 
religion, and its point of view was determined by them, for their 
ends. The obvious connection of appetite with the material world, 


28The Renaissance used the term “imagination” in almost as many senses as 
we do now. In most humanistic thinkers the signification of the term in any 
particular case depends on the whole nexus of thought in which it appears. 
Only in one distinct sense, which may be isolated, did a distrust of it develop. 
As early as St. Augustine, a creative aspect and an evil aspect were juxtaposed. 
And a man might well be a great defender of the imagination, as Dryden was, “~ 
and yet distrust the uncontrolled fancy. The unresolved existence side by side, in 
St. Augustine, of a creative and a distrustful view closely parallels the double 
views I have cited of the theory of art and madness. And his distrustful view, 
like others, draws on pathology and on dream data. It will be remembered that 
in the Aristotelian tradition of psychology intellection is phantasy, or not 
without phantasy. On this conception hung Pomponazzi’s discussion of the im- 
mortality of the soul. 
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through images or sense perceptions, had led Plato and the Stoics 
and their followers to deduce that these images were what ensnared 
men in restless desire for things and kept them from the happy 
concentration of thought, and that, in the struggle between the 
claims of long-term and short-term ends, the imagination and its 
desires were the agents of short-term ends and of deception as 
to value. Moreover, to classical and early Christian psychology, 
the readiest accesses, next to introspection, to the complex and 
deeply hidden movements of the mind had been abnormal psy- 
chology, dreams, and fever. But dreams and delusions are always 
concrete in their expression, and they are most often disordered in 
relation to factual experience or to the waking arrangement of 
one’s life. Observation of these data confirmed the ascetic school 
of thought in isolating the working of :consciousness upon sense 
intuitions from the process of conceptual thought and discourse 
and from conscious ethical intention or value judgment. The 
faculty thus isolated became a force of evil, without principle 
of choice or order in itself. 

At first the ethical view was not incompatible with a recognition 
that the imagination had a fruitful function, of which art was the 
instrument. The fault lay, not in the imagination itself, but in the 
surrender of it to the passions or in its disease. The primary stage 
in thought—or, as Ficino put it, the last descending activity of 
the soul—the imagination, might by art be ordered and might 
serve as the very instrument of reason in mastering the passions. 
Much Christian Neoplatonism may be summed up in Breton’s 
poems on melancholy. Passion and appetite have confused the 
imagination, and have thereby effected a divorce between the 
senses (the never-deceived recipients of objective facts) and the 
wits, or understanding (the discursive play of the mind upon the 
objective world). The singular distinction of melancholy passion 
is that it brings disgust and revolt against the other passions and 
so effects the first step in reducing the imagination again to the 
domination of reason.” 


24This, for instance, is the view of Erasmus, and of Donne, and it is in essence 
the view of Swift, playing an important part in his war against Cartesianism and 
speculative thought on behalf of the moral nature of man. 
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But, to severer minds, not passion but the imagination itself is | 
the evil force; to yield in any way to the imagination, or to the | 
physiological factors in the union of body and soul which fostered 
the imagination, was madness. Despite the achievements of Christian 
art, Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola wondered whether even 
the ordered imagination, trained to right habit, dared be trusted 
or used beyond the bare minimum necessary to support life. And 
this view was accepted even by Michelangelo, in his last sonnets.” 

The junction of distrust of the imagination with fear of melan- 
choly was an inevitable step. In the physiological and pathological 
interpretations of psychology which sixteenth-century religion 
always sought to integrate with its metaphysical and introspective 
interpretations, excessive heat and the black humor were regarded 
as the stimulants of the imagination. When, therefore, the political 
views and activities of the enthusiasts directed attention against 
them, distrust of the imagination and hatred of “melancholy” united 
in taking a social direction, and the deluded imagination seemed 
the norm. 

With the distrust of the imagination which was especially di- 
rected against the enthusiastic was united another, slightly different 
view, which gathered in its net not only enthusiasts but the “rascal 
many” in general. The Renaissance regarded oratory as the pre- 
eminent means for creating a society. They recognized, indeed, 
that the orator, with his boundless power over the emotions, might 
create a false society. But one bad physician does not invalidate 
the art of medicine; and the imagination is the noble instrument 
of social control. As public unrest spread, however, and as the 
influence of popular preaching contributed to the growth of polit- 
ical consciousness in the multitude, the narrower view of the 
imagination began to prevail in the theory of eloquence as well as 


among extreme religionists. Imagination and emotion are con- ' 


demned as centers of disorder in the unreasonable mob to whose 


judgment alone appeals should be made.”* An English treatise of | 


25The change in Michelangelo’s view and in his art are defined by Anthony 
Blunt in Artistic Theory in Italy, 1450-1600 (1940). 


26For documents on the distrust of the imagination in seventeenth-century 
England, see Williamson’s article previously cited and two articles by Donald 


fe 
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the mid-seventeenth century illustrates with great precision the 
manner in which the shift in point of view steadily forced its way, 
even in the midst of the great Laudian religious movement. Thomas 
Duncan published in 1648 his The Returns of Spiritual Comfort, 
a correspondence with Lettice, Lady Falkland, on her spiritual life. 
There is much doubt, he says, whether she ought at all to seek the 
“sensible comforts” of religion—the cycle, that is, of melancholy- 
repentance and surrender of the world, and ecstatic assurance of 
the Divine Love through religious devotions—not only because 
such comforts are less abiding and less profound than the imper- 
sonal and rational love of God, but also because, if the appeal to 
the imagination be allowed at all, two evils will follow: individuals, 
first, will be very open to the allurements of Rome, and then the 
sects, habituated by such appeals to trust in imagination, will 
become an easy prey to the eloquence of those who would lead 
them into political revolt. 

Finally, the cause of science contributed its share to distrust of 
the imagination. The danger to science of imagining as one wills 
is already explicit in Epicurus, in terms which suggest that he had 
in mind, perhaps, the special dangers of the melancholy tem- 
perament.”’ 

The theory of the union of great wit and madness was con- 
sidered, in connection with the whole complex of attitudes I have 
been defining, by the widely read Spanish psychologist, Juan 
Huarte, in a passage close to Aristotle in physiology but severely 





F. Bond: “Distrust of Imagination in English Neo-classicism,” Philological Quar- 
terly, XIV, 54-69, and “The Neo-classical Psychology of the Imagination,” English 
Literary History, 1V, 245-64. In the documents cited by Mr. Bond from the later 
seventeenth century, the point of view has shifted very much from that of the 
earlier period in which the lines of the distrust were laid down. Reason and 
imagination are used in terms of a much narrower rationalist psychology. 


27Pure scientific distrust of the imagination and a humane scientific approach 
to the abuses of the imagination among the poor played, no doubt, a larger part 
in the broad general change of outlook than my brief comment would indicate. 
Reginald Scot’s treatment of melancholy as the cause, in the poor, ill, and under- 
nourished, of the belief that they are witches is notable. Henry More attributes 
the belief in astrology (presumably judicial astrology is the abuse he has in mind) 
to enthusiasm or mf mF invention stimulated by melancholy. 
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critical of Aristotle’s concept. Huarte is a vehement empiricist, 
grotesquely mechanical in his determination to separate the spheres 
of theology and science, and to establish the operation of Provi- 
dence through natural causation and particularly the operation of 
man’s mind through the brain and the tempering humors. His 
Examen de Ingenios** is generally considered a text on vocational 
guidance. But what makes vocational guidance so important in his 
eyes, and what determines his view, is not science itself, but the 
spectacle of religious division and social and political chaos, spring- 
ing from the triumph of unreason. His tenth chapter, in which 
his discussion of great wit and madness occurs, is devoted to show- 
ing that the theory of divinity belongs to the understanding, the 
practice (sermons, that is) to the imagination—faculties not or- 
dinarily enjoyed, in high degree, by one man. He begins with 
extensive praise, first, of eloquence, as an art which holds society 
together by presenting in beautiful form the rational views which 
philosophy has determined, and then of the power of design 
and ordering which the imagination possesses. From this praise 
he launches abruptly into a lament for the chaos which has 
been caused in England, France, and Germany by uncontrolled 
preaching, and into a violent attack upon the imagination and upon 
the melancholy humor which gives the imagination its strength. 
Men of forcible imagination are hot; they are eaten by pride, 
gluttony, luxury; and, says Aristotle, they are bad and vicious, 
abandoning themselves to natural inclination. Man is the worst 
of creatures, because his wit and imagination teach him ways to 
do ill. Yet Huarte in his own violent manner looks to religion and 
to a reunified church for the salvation of society. And, despite 
his attack on melancholy and the imagination, he cannot wholly 
ignore Spanish mysticism and Platonism, nor, accordingly, wholly 
condemn the imagination and the melancholy temperament. After 
a final vehement assertion that it is repugnant to nature to find a 
great wit (that is, understanding) accompanied by much imag- 
ination, he reverses himself suddenly to state that there may be 


28The Examination of Mens Wits. Translated out of the Spanish Tongue by 
M. Camillo Camilli. Englished out of his Italian by R. C. (1616). 
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one such in ten thousand. A man of melancholy adust is lecherous, 
proud, a blasphemer. He lives in a perpetual strife of vice and 
virtue. Yet when the melancholy is cooled the faults may grow 
to virtues. Men of melancholy are the best preachers, excel in 
persuading and in all matters of wisdom, understanding, imagina- 
tion. The great example is St. Paul. Huarte’s brief recognition of 
the religious genius is, however, quickly subordinated to his sense 
of the claims of order. 

‘*  Hluarte’s tone has much of the color of Dryden’s lines. That 
Dryden had read him is not improbable. We have no means of 
knowing, however, nor is it material that we should. Huarte in 
any event supplies an analogue which expresses vividly the con- 
text of Dryden’s lines and which indicates how generally their 
background was likely to be familiar. Other portraits of Shaftes- 
bury, at this time, accuse him of madness, but only in general 
vituperation, using the term madness without special intellectual 
content. Dryden thinks of it in relation to the whole Renaissance 
conception of social and political unreason. True, he does not name 
melancholy as the cause of Shaftesbury’s madness. And his own 
most significant notion of unreason is not a physiological one; 
rather, it is one of common sense, which opposes the broad judg- 
ment of educated and disciplined men of good will to irrational 
instinct, self-will, private judgment. But the idea of the humors 
was running in his mind; it supplies a figure to describe the fac- 
tionalism of which Shaftesbury was a part, and, in his picture of 
the mob, he explicitly refers to their subjection to humor. Shaftes- 
bury’s relation to the mob as Dryden pictures it falls into just such 
a pattern as I have been describing, and in opening his portrait 
of the arch rebel with a conception of madness so widely known, 
Dryden must have counted on evoking against Shaftesbury that 
general idea of unreason which had been most closely bound up 
with history, and which would carry the broadest context of the 
dangers of unreason. At the same time, his allusion to the tragic 
religious struggles of the age just passing is oblique in these lines. 
He did not wish to arouse old hatreds and oppression but to stress 
the dangers of unreason, in which religious controversy had played 
a large part, and to insist on the primacy of society and of the state. 
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IV 

The poem’s portraits of the London populace and of the Presby- 
terians have the same emphasis as the portrait of Achitophel and 
appeal to the same traditions. Since the Civil Wars the most notable 
depictions of them had been Butler’s. His attack upon Hudibras 
and Ralpho, from the point of view of common sense, anticipated 
much of Dryden’s own social and humanistic conception of rea- 
son. Butler, however, looks upon their political action chiefly as 
the outcome of their false religion. In Dryden the emphasis is 
reversed. As Professor Bredvold observes, Dryden accepted the 
belief that only political unrest could be looked for from the Whigs. 
In The Hind and the Panther, a religious argument, he was to make 
this intransigeance specifically the outcome of their religious views; 
and even in Absalom, he notices the arousing of the old, true 
enthusiastic breed; but in Absalom, when he speaks of their religion, 
he stresses just those general intellectual implications, those doc- 
trinaire notions, and those broad attitudes of mind, on the question 
of the relative balance between the individual and the social sides 
of man’s nature, which Butler had condemned not as religious 
abuses but as abuses of reason in general. Theological and religious 
issues become only illustrations of unreason per se. Nevertheless, 
the picture of the populace in many little touches appeals to the 
same background as the portrait of Shaftesbury—to the dangers, 
that is, of enthusiasm and melancholy. His charge that the populace 
is easy to rebel, swayed by constant motion, subject to faction, 
outside the limits of reason, expresses the great body of middle- 
and upper-class Renaissance thought about the rascal many. In 
describing them as governed by the moon, and in lines 785-88, 
the same view is implied. For in the astrology so widely prevalent 
in seventeenth-century England,” government by the moon re- 
sulted in lunacy. It is of course through the humors that the 
stars operate upon men, and particularly through melancholy. 
In describing the Jews ironically as acting by “natural instinct,” 
Dryden probably wished also to suggest to his readers Ralpho’s 

2°See Don Cameron Allen, The Star-Crossed Renaissance (1942). In general, 


government by the moon resulted in instability and proneness to motion. See, for 
instance, Burton’s Anatomy and Antony and Cleopatra. 
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inner light, that “dark lantern of the spirit, which none see by 
but those that bear it.” Yet, though the words remind the reader 
of all the wild religiosity evoked by the theory of personal in- 
spiration, Dryden by the choice of the term instinct appeals to the 
intellectual and political fruits of this unreason to discredit it, 
rather than to its outcome in religious history. And, while he 
evokes in this portrait (as in that of Shaftesbury) the history of 
two hundred years, the judgment which he asks upon that history 
is not the judgment of religion and of the spiritual life, but the 
judgment of society and of man’s political nature—which had 
earlier played only a secondary role. 


V 


With this view of Shaftesbury and of the populace of London, 
the central contrast of Achitophel and David is in perfect accord, 
and from it the appeal to the public to trust to the good will and 
good sense of Charles, waiving the solution of abstract con- 
stitutional issues, takes on new meaning. As Dryden’s political 
thought had become less speculative and less detached from con- 
temporary conditions, and more realistic, he was turning back 
into earlier English tradition, just as he was in his conception of 
character. 

To Mr. Bredvold’s analysis of Dryden’s political views one 
further point may be added which emphasizes the same fact. In 
Aureng-zebe, Dryden imposes upon the conflict of love and honor 
and upon the conflict of the passions (which were the stuff of that 
as of other heroic plays) a conflict in the ideals of kingship. The 
distinction which he there draws between kingship and tyranny— 
between the conqueror who sees the nation in the light of his 
own lust for power; the king, driven by his passions, whose con- 
cern for the welfare of his people may therefore no longer be 
relied on; and the self-possessed man in whom reason controls 
passion and to whom kingship is a trust—is central to the ethic 
of the play and is a chief element in determining our sympathy 
for Aureng-zebe. Dryden’s statement has not the religious and 
psychological and metaphysical scope of many Renaissance ex- 
pressions of the conception, but the relation of his thought to the 
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tradition of Tudor and Stuart writing on monarchy is manifest. 
It is the ethical portrait of reason balancing the portrait of unreason. 

Dryden’s appeal away from a constitutional or strictly political 
question to character and to the principles of order which rest 
in ethics, then, assumes its natural artistic embodiment in the con- 
trasts of Achitophel and David and of the central opposed incidents, 
the temptation of Absalom and the speech from the throne. 

Dryden stood with many of the best minds of his day in regard- 
ing the questions of “constitution” and of political and social order 
as the real issue, and in thinking that the religious issue was ca- 
pable of solution by compromise and tolerance if order were not 
disturbed. Doubtless he, with the rest of his age, saw the complex 
human spirit in oversimple terms, and doubtless in their excessive 
fear of chaos they extruded much of the varied richness and in- 
clusiveness which a great society ought to be able to achieve. 
There will always be many who will see the ideas of Absalom and 
Achitophel as a mere rationalization of Dryden’s opportunism, 
and of the prejudices and selfishness and alarms of his class. I, for 
my part, cannot help feeling that, when Dryden related his views 
of the particular struggle not only to the prevailing idea of reason 
and the state but to a long ethical and psychological tradition and 
to a long experience of human nature, he was helping to impose 
something of disinterestedness and responsibility on his own party. 
And he secured for his poem that detachment and that intangible 
generosity of spirit which somehow inform it, despite the sharp- 
ness of its satire; which give the emotion to its style; and which 
place it so far above the factionalism and mere journalism of all 
the other poems on its theme. 






































Swift’s Zhe Story of the Injured Lady 


By Goprrey Davies 


eee tract’ has received little attention from Swift’s biographies, 
critics, and editors. The earliest edition known is dated 1746, 
but when it was composed is unknown. Its author seems never 
to allude to it directly or indirectly in his correspondence or other 
writings. The tract’s neglect would be the less surprising if the 
sole question was when it was written. But graver issues are at 
stake. If internal evidence suggests a definite time for its com- 
position, its connection with the other Irish tracts can be estab- 
lished. This connection, in its turn, may lead to important modi- 
fications in the conventional explanation why the Dean took pen 
in hand in 1720 to become, as Lord Orrery remarked, “the patron 
of Ireland.”? Therefore, an article on The Story falls naturally 
into two parts: the one dealing with its date of composition, and 
the other with the consequences of assigning an early date for its 
composition. 

There seem three plausible choices of a date of composition: 
to place it immediately before A Letter to a Member of Parliament, 
in Ireland, Written in the Year 1708, and A Letter Concerning’ 
the Sacramental Test,’ dated December 4, 1708; to put it in the 
series of Irish tracts the Dean wrote after brooding for six years 
over his exile in Ireland—beginning in 1720 with A Proposal for 
the Universal Use of Irish Manufacture; or to assign most of it 
to 1707 and the last two paragraphs to 1720 or thereabouts. 

The present attempt to discover when Swift wrote The Story 


11 am much obliged to President Herbert Davis, of Smith College, both for 
suggesting the subject of this article to me and for commenting upon it. 


2Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift (London, 1752), 
pp. 5-6. 
8The former tract has, of course, much to say about the sacramental test. For 


a note on the probable time it was written, see The Prose Works of Jonathan 
Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, II (1939), xxxii. 
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was inspired by part of a sentence in A Letter to a Member: “Re- 
flecting upon this and forty other passages, in the several Houses 
of Commons since the Revolution. . . ."* The phrase at once sug- 
gested the questions, What events in Irish politics would be likely 
to have attracted Swift’s attention? and Does he dwell on them 
in The Story? The answer to the first question is not altogether 
a matter of conjecture. In a letter to John Temple, nephew of 
the late Sir William Temple, Swift states that the value of land 
was “never lower than now.” He continued: “If I love Ireland 
better than I did, it is because we are nearer related, for I am 
deeply allied to its poverty. My little revenue is sunk two parts 
in three, and the third in arrear.”* A passage in the first edition, 
printed in 1709, of A Letter Concerning the Sacramental Test, but 
suppressed in the Miscellanies and in the collected Works, contains 
an important reference to Alan Brodrick: if he had been hanged 
“about Fifteen Years ago, our miserable Betrayed Kingdom had 
been some Millions the better.”® The same tract has smart hits at 
the Scots in Ulster—““We make a mighty Difference here between 
suffering Thistles to grow among us, and wearing them for Posies.” 

These references suggest that Swift was then interested in 
Ireland’s poverty and betrayal, and bitter against the Scots. Are 
these the sentiments likely to be aroused by reflecting on the 
history of the Irish House of Commons from 1692 to 1707, and 
do they find expression in The Story? A brief commentary on the 
tract should answer these questions. 

Swift relates the history of Irish relations with England as an 
allegory of a lady, Ireland, and her lover, England, and her suc- 
cessful rival, Scotland. His opening sentence strikes the keynote— 
that Ireland had been ruined by England’s “inconstancy and 
unkindness.” So many examples of “unkindness” will be noticed 
below that they may be ignored here, but a comment on “incon- 
stancy” is in order. After the reconquest of Ireland during the 


4The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, II, 130. 


5Correspondence, I, 55-57. 


6Prose Works, Il, 117, 283. N.B. Swift’s note in the Dublin edition, 1735, 
indicates that Brodrick is “the honest bell wether.” In 1695 he became solicitor- 
general, and assisted the Irish government to pass measures harmful to Irish trade. 
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years from 1689 to 1691, three policies were feasible. The first, 
that of William III, free from religious bigotry and anxious to 
throw the whole weight of his three kingdoms against France, was 
to try to unite all Ireland, Protestants and Catholics, by a generous 
amnesty to those who had supported James II and tried to cast off 
the English yoke. But clemency never had a chance to heal Irish 
wounds, for both England and the Protestant ascendancy classes 
in Ireland were dead against it. An alternative was an alliance 
between the English and Irish Protestants which would be so 
strong that the native, or “mere,” Irish Catholics would be unable 
to start another rebellion. Sir Charles Parsons, lord chancellor and 
lord lieutenant, at the opening of the first Parliament held after 
the Revolution, referred to a legal’ Parliament as a blessing, long 
denied, “whereby the English interest has been in too apparent 
danger of losing not only their religion, but all that property, 
which, with so great expence of blood and treasure, they had 
purchased.”* William’s representative here made an appeal to the 
English interest, but failed to gain its consent to measures designed 
to give Irish Catholics fair play. By rejecting the overtures, Irish 
Protestants alienated William and paid a heavy price for their 
determination to avenge their sufferings during the brief Catholic 
triumph under James II. Also, by 1695 William had changed his 
advisers both at Whitehall and Dublin. Whigs had replaced Tories, 
and the former were bent upon safeguarding the commercial 
interests of their great supporters, the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile classes, against Irish rivalry. 

Accordingly, a third policy was adopted—to permit Protestants 
in Ireland to degrade the Catholics by penal laws, but in matters 
of trade to treat her like a colony. England might thus be accused 
of betraying Ireland, and the same accusation might be brought 
against the members of Parliament at Dublin who acquiesced—men 
like Alan Brodrick. The speech of the new lord deputy, Capel,” 
at the opening of Parliament in 1695, strikes a very different note 
from his predecessor’s. He called upon members to “make returns 

7In contradistinction to the Parliament James had held in 1689. 


8Irish Commons’ Journals, Oct. 10, 1692. 
®Cf. Prose Works, II, 283. 
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of loyalty and affection suitable to the extraordinary benefits you 
Have received,” and to enact a lasting settlement which would pre- 
vent enemies from bringing calamities upon them “or to put 
England to that vast expence of blood and treasure it hath so often 
been at, for securing this Kingdom to the Crown of England.” 

These facts—and others to follow—explain Swift’s phrases 
already quoted—“our miserable Betrayed Kingdom,” “ruined by 
the inconstancy and unkindness of a lover.” 

Swift then describes Scotland in the most unfavorable terms his 
vitriolic pen could write, adding to her many vices this above 
all—that she was Presbyterian. A shorter character of Ireland fol- 
lows, with the emphasis on her lover’s ill usage. A picture, fanciful 
in detail but true in essence, follows of the way in which English 
kings became kings of Ireland,” appointed lords lieutenant as their 
representatives, and established successive plantations by evicting 
Ireland’s old tenants and replacing them by English” and Scots. 
But Ireland had the good luck to “bring over the greatest part 
of them to my side.” Thereupon her lover began to alter his 
language, to call her “an old dependant upon his family,” to put 
her in “mind of the vast obligations I lay under to him,” and to 
tell her “it had cost him ten times more than I was worth.” 

These sentences are fundamental to Swift’s whole argument. 
Readers of Gulliver’s Travels will recall how the English interest 
in Ireland was represented as the “Adamantine Bottom” of the 
flying island and how it threatened to crack when near the com- 
bustibles heated by the controversy over Wood’s halfpence, to 
which The Drapier’s Letters added fuel. Swift has somewhat the 
same conception here. He is viewing “the True English People of 
Ireland” as ceasing to be purely English in outlook, and rejecting 
the idea (to which William Molyneux” so strongly objected in 


10For a more serious treatment of the same subject, in the fourth Drapier Letter, 
see ibid., X (1941), 62. 


11Mr, Temple Scott’s note 10 is erroneous in identifying the “fellows and de- 
pendents” as ministers sent from England to hold offices in Ireland. 


12T he Case of Ireland’s being bound by Acts of Parliament in England Stated 
(Dublin, 1698), pp. 148-49. For Swift’s admiration of, and agreement with, 
Molyneux see the fourth Drapier Letter (Prose Works, X, 62-63). 
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1698) that Englishmen in Ireland were colonists whose sole pur- 
pose was to cater to their motherland. Traces of independence are 
to be found in the Irish House of Commons in 1692, for it asserted 
its right to originate money bills and declined to receive them 
for approval only from London. But in 1695 leaders of the opposi- 
tion, like Brodrick, had been won over and the spark of inde- 
pendence was nearly extinguished. A proof that Dublin Castle 
had prevailed is to be found in “An Act for granting unto His 
Majesty an aid or additional custom on the several goods and mer- 
chandizes herein mentioned,” which exempted old and new drapery 
of English manufacture and thus facilitated English competition. 

Two years later a spirit of independence was again active in 
the House of Commons, while the House of Lords went so far 
as to reject a clause in a bill, for the better security of His Majes- 
ty’s royal person and government, which required those signing the 
Association’® to abjure the Pope. A few months later Molyneux 
published his famous tract, The Case, in which he proved that 
until recently Ireland had not been bound by acts passed by the 
English Parliament. While acknowledging that England ought 
to be repaid the expenses incurred during the revolutionary wars, 
he claimed that Ireland should devise means in her own Parliament. 

The English House of Commons at once took up the challenge 
and on June 30, 1698, addressed William III as follows: 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 


We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects, the Commons 
in Parliament assembled, being very sensible that the Wealth and 
Power of this Kingdom do, in a great measure, depend on the pre- 
serving the Woollen Manufacture, as much as is possible, entire to 
this Realm, think it becomes us, like our Ancestors, to be jealous of 
the Establishment and the Increase thereof elsewhere; and to use our 
utmost Endeavours to prevent it. 

And therefore, we cannot without Trouble observe, That Ireland, 
which is dependent on, and protected by England, in Enjoyment of 
all they have; and which is so proper for the Linen Manufacture, the 
Establishment and Growth of which there, would be so enriching to 
themselves, and so profitable to England; should, of late, apply itself 


18See T. B. Macaulay, History of England, chap. 21, for the origin and pur- 
pose of the Association. 
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to the Woollen Manufacture, to the great Prejudice of the Trade of 
this Kingdom; and so unwillingly promote the Linen Trade, which 
will benefit both them and us: 

The Consequence whereof will necessitate your Parliament cf 
England to interpose, to prevent the Mischief that threatens us, unless 
your Majesty, by your Authority, and great Wisdom, shall find means 
to secure the Trade of England, by making your Subjects of Ireland 
to pursue the joint Interest of both Kingdoms. 

And we do most humbly implore your Majesty’s Protection and 
Favour in this Matter; and that you will make it your Royal Care, 
and injoin all those you employ in /reland to make it their Care, and 
use their utmost Diligence, to hinder the Exportation of Wool from 
Ireland; except to be imported hither; and for the discouraging the 
Woollen Manufactures, and encouraging the Linen Manufactures, .in 
Ireland; to which we shall always be ready to give our utmost 
Assistance.1* 


Capel’s speech and the Commons’ address interpret the com- 
plaints Swift puts into the Injured Lady’s mouth—that her lover 
“began to alter his language,” putting her in mind of her vast 
obligations to him and her duty to reimburse him and accept his 
will in all things. 

Swift then dwells, in semihumurous vein, upon specific measures. 
That establishing “a parish-watch” was “An Act for the better 
suppressing tories, robbers, and rapparees,” passed by the Irish 
Parliament in 1695 to make the Catholic inhabitants of every 
barony give full satisfaction for robberies, burnings, and killing or 
maiming cattle by papists; and Protestant inhabitants if the crimi- 
nals were Protestant. Then follow allusions to the various measures 
against Irish woolen manufactures. The Parliament at Dublin was 
responsible for “An Act for levying an additional duty upon 
woollen manufactures exported out of the kingdom,”* which 
levied an ad valorem duty of four shillings in the pound on broad- 
cloth and two shillings in the pound on serges, bays, and every 
sort of new drapery. These high duties would kill the export trade 
of woolen manufactures but permitted the export of raw wool—in 
Swift’s language, “send all our goods to his market just in their 


14June 30, 1698. (Commons’ Journals, XII, 338.) 
15}t received the royal assent on Jan. 26, 1698/9. 
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naturals.” At this time an English act’* confined Irish exports of 
woolen manufactures and wool to the English market. Clauses 
encouraging any person to take to the King’s warehouse any wool 
designed for unlawful trade or to seize ships engaged in it, and 
providing for a patrol of English cruisers, account for the remarks 
about “a company of rogues. . .” These two measures ruined the 
Irish woolen industry. Ireland was thus “betrayed” both by Eng- 
land and by that part of the English interest in Ireland that voted 
the export duties referred to above. Even more remarkable than 
the action of the Irish Parliament is its failure to pass a bill to en- 
courage the linen industry, which had been sent over by the English 
Privy Council. Such perversity amazed the government officials 
at Dublin, who had expected that measure to pass easily but the 
other to be rejected summarily.’ 

Another occasion soon arose for the assertion of Ireland’s de- 
pendency on England—this time by the English House of Lords. 
William King, Bishop of Derry, when the lawsuit in the Irish 
chancery against the Society of the Governor and Assistants of 
the New Plantation in Ulster had been decided against him, ap- 
pealed to the Irish House of Lords. The Society thereupon 
appealed to the English House of Lords, which decided that the 
Bishop’s appeal was coram non judice and that all the proceedings 
thereupon were null and void. When the Bishop persisted, the 
English House of Lords passed a resolution which began: “And 
whereas this illegal proceeding has been committed in another 
kingdom, though dependant on this, and consequently subject to 
the judgements of this House in all cases brought by appeal 
hither . . .”** To the request that the Bishop should be brought 
over in custody, William made the noncommittal reply “that he 
would always have a great regard for their privileges, and would 
consider of some proper method for doing what was desired by 
the address.” As is well known, the question of the right of the 
English House of Lords to entertain appeals from Irish courts 


1619 Wm. II, cap. 16. 


17See the letters of Winchester and Galway in Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, Buccleuch MSS at Montagu House, ll, pt. 2, pp. 615-17. 


18English Lords’ Journals, May 24, 1698, Mar. 29, 1699. 
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and the denial of a similar right to the Irish House of Lords was 
not finally settled until 1719-20, when, after a dispute over the 
Annesley case, the Parliament of Great Britain passed an act 
declaring 


that the king’s majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal and commons of Great Britain, in parlia- 
ment assembled, had, hath, and of right ought to have, full power 
and authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity 
to bind the people and the kingdom of Ireland; and that the house 
of lords of Ireland have not, nor of right ought to have, any jurisdic- 
tion to judge of, reverse, or affirm any judgment, sentence, or decree 
given or made in any court within the said kindgom; and that all 
proceedings before the said house of lords upon any such judgment, 
sentence, or decree, are, and are hereby declared to be, utterly null 
and void, to all intents and purposes whatsoever.’ 


Swift’s remarks on the many tenants—absentees and office- 
holders—who had gone to live in England touch a grievance on 
which he often commented. He may have had in mind the action 
of the Commons in appending to a list of pensioners the following: 
“We are humbly of opinion, the persons above-named ought to 
attend the duty of their several employments.” 

Swift then passes to the union of England and Scotland, which 
he rather misrepresents. The facts are well known. In 1702 English 
and Scottish commissioners began their meetings to arrange the 
terms, but in 1703 the Scottish Parliament passed the Act of Se- 
curity which, in contradiction to the English Act of Settlement 
of 1701 naming Sophia of Hanover and her heirs the successors 
of Queen Anne, declared that upon the Queen’s death the Scottish 
Estates should name as her successor one who was a Protestant, 
a Stuart, and not the person designated by the Act of Settlement, 
except under conditions which secured to Scotland complete 
freedom of government, religion, and trade. The English Par- 
liament retaliated with an act that unless the crown of Scotland 
was settled by Christmas Day, 1705, all Scots would henceforth 
be aliens in England and all importation of cattle, sheep, coals, and 


19Henry Hallam, Constitutional History of England, Ill, 402. Cf. Prose Works, 
X, xviii and 62. 


20Trish Commons’ Journals, Oct. 19, 1703. 
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linen prohibited. Swift, therefore, reverses events in making Scot- 
land threaten to break off commerce with England. 

What he had in mind in saying that Scotland had thoughts of 
making some private proposals to join Ireland against England is 
uncertain, but he clearly intended an allusion to a Jacobite plot 
in Scotland, upon the happy discovery of which the Irish House 
of Commons congratulated the Queen on February 19, 1704. 
Five days previously the same body had stated in an address” to 
the Queen: “in case any difference shall arise between England 
and Scotland, [your faithful Commons] will most firmly adhere 
to the imperial crown of England in maintaining the succession 
of the Protestant line, as the same is settled by the late acts of 
parliament”—the address which Swift interprets as “I would stand 
by him against her [Scotland] and all the world.” In “The Answer 
to the Injured Lady” this address is condemned as untimely. 
Moreover, the charge is made that Ireland was “betrayed to it 
[address] by the pernicious counsels of some about you.” 

In The Story then follows the sentence: “There is now a treat 
of marriage concluded between them, the wedding clothes are 
bought, and nothing remaineth but to perform the ceremony, 
which is put off some days, because they design it to be a public 
wedding.” The second set of commissioners had agreed upon ar- 
ticles of union July 22, 1706, the Parliament of Scotland had 
accepted the act of union on January 16, 1707, and the act itself 
provided that the two kingdoms should be united upon May 1, 
1707, and forever after. The question is to which, if any, of these 
dates Swift is referring. Perhaps the most probable inference—and 
it is nothing better—is that the interval between January 16 and 
May 1, 1707, is meant. 

In the midst of the passage about the union occurs the sentence, 
“he hath bestowed upon me the office of sempstress to his grooms 


*1The Irish Parliament passed “An Act to make it high treason in this kingdom 
to impeach the succession of the Crown, as limited by several Acts of Parliament.” 
In an address on Mar. 4, 1704, to the Duke of Ormonde, Lord Lieutenant, the 
Speaker declared that Irish Protestants were “resolutely determined not only to 
venture but (if needs be) actually to sacrifice their lives in supporting her 


Majesty’s title to the throne, and the succession in the Protestant line as by law 
established.” 
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and footmen, which I am forced to accept or starve.” On Novem- 
ber 23, 1703, the Irish Commons voted an address to the Queen on 
the distressed condition of Ireland “(and more especially of the 
industrious Protestants thereof) by the almost total loss of trade, 
and decay of our manufactures.” They ask her to recommend to 
the English Parliament that her Irish subjects may have liberty 
to export all manner of linen cloth direct to her plantations, from 
which it and other Irish goods were excluded by the Navigation 
Laws. 

The boon was not granted. Instead, “An Act for the improve- 
ment of the hempen and flaxen manufactures in this kingdom” was 
placed on the statute book in 1705. It prescribed standards of 
quality and breadth, promised freedom from duties on exports 
and from market tolls, exempted linen weavers, being Protestants, 
from service as petty constables, and allowed potash and other 
commodities used for linen manufacture to be imported free. A 
later act” laid a duty of 6d. a yard on any sort of imported linen. 
A third act, “forasmuch as the flaxen and hempen manufactures 
are almost the only branch of trade, which this kingdom hath 
left wherein to imploy the hands of the poor inhabitants thereof,” 
provided bounties for the importation of hempseed and the expor- 
tation of sailcloth. 

In the penultimate paragraph of The Story Ireland is represented 
as denying that she had ever sought England’s alliance and asking 
to be allowed to manage her own affairs. Swift was disingenuous 
on the first point but correct on the second. On October 20, 1703, 
the Irish House of Commons drew up a remarkable address in 
which occurs the following: 


Whereas Your Majesty’s royal predecessors, of blessed memory, have 
always had the glory to be Kings and Queens of a free people, dis- 
tinguished from the rest of we by that eminent privilege of being 
governed by their own laws, and of enjoying liberty . . . Yet so it is, 
that the constitution of this your kingdom of Ireland hath been of 
late greatly shaken; the lives, liberties and estates of the subjects there- 
of being called in question, and tried in a manner wholly unknown 
to our ancestors. 


22This and the following act are both dated 1707. 
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They asked relief either “by restoring us to the full enjoyment 
of our constitution, or by promoting a more firm and strict union 
with your Majesty’s subjects of England.” Swift may well have 
had this address in mind when writing his last paragraphs. The 
whole passage complaining that England was giving a very ex- 
traordinary turn to her constitutional relations with Ireland may 
be no more than a summary of general tendencies during 1692- 
1707. On the other hand it may have been inspired by the act of 
1720, the pertinent sentences of which have already been quoted. 
If the former view be taken, there is nothing in The Story which 
could not have been written in 1707; if the latter, the last para- 
graphs cannot have been written before 1720. 

“The Answer to the Injured Lady” would seem to belong 
rather to 1707 than to 1720. At least it contains nothing incon- 
sistent with the former date and many indications that the author 
was still thinking of events recent in 1707. “The Answer” up- 
braided Ireland for her “generosity” in promising assistance 
against Scotland in 1703-4, and denounced those “arrant rascals” 
who had supported English commercial interests to the ruin of 
the Irish woolen industry. The four pieces of advice given Ireland, 
correctly annotated by Mr. Temple Scott, all relate to matters 
raised in Irish Parliaments from 1692 to 1707. But, in fact, the 
Irish Commons in 1707 did none of the things Swift recommended. 
Instead, after congratulating the Queen on “the inward joy and 
satisfaction you are blessed with, and the glory you have acquired, 
by accomplishing the union of your Majesty’s Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland,” they continued, “May God long preserve that 
life, on which your people’s happiness so much depends; may he 
put it in your royal heart, to add greater strength and lustre to 
your Crown by a yet more comprehensive union.”** 

The Queen, in reply, assured them that nothing should be 
wanting on her part to make the union of all her subjects as ex- 
tensive as was possible, and expressed her gratification that the 
Irish Commons were “‘so well satisfied with her endeavours for their 
advantage and happiness.” The last phrase must have seemed the 


23Irish Commons’ Journals, July 9, 1707. 
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bitterest irony to those who believed, like Swift, that Ireland was 
being ruined by English selfishness. 

The evidence for the date of composition of The Story is not 
conclusive but points to 1707. If this conclusion be accepted, The 
Story is the first of Swift’s Irish tracts. His motive in writing is 
suggested at the end of “The Answer”—to encourage and 
strengthen those Anglo-Irish who were opposed to England’s 
“severe usage” of their country. At the head of the “ablest tenants” 
was William King, now Archbishop of Dublin, and one of Swift’s 
correspondents. Though there is no cause to impute ulterior mo- 
tives, Swift may not have been blind to a possible advantage in 
voicing sentiments he shared with the Archbishop. In that case, 
why did he not publish his tract? The answer may be found in 
his mission to England, beginning in November, 1707, to secure 
for the Irish church the first fruits and twentieths the crown now 
received. He failed, then, to accomplish his purpose because the 
Whig ministry demanded as a quid pro quo that the Irish church 
should consent to the Test Act’s abolition. As “‘an entire friend to 
the Established Church,”** he would never consent to barter away 
the exclusive privileges of the church-—a determination he held 
in common with Archbishop King. Just as publication of The 
Story would have been impolitic on the eve of his mission, so 
printing it would have been useless when he had failed. On the 
one hand the English government would not have welcomed the 
author of an anti-English tract like The Story; on the other hand, 
once the issue was raised of the Test Act, which divided church- 
men and nonconformists, it would distract attention from the 
constitutional and economic relations of England and Ireland. 
Swift turned, therefore, to the new controversy to which he con- 
tributed his Letter Concerning the Sacramental Test. At all times 
he was a churchman before a champion of Ireland. 

A student of history, when dealing -with a problem of motive, 
is well advised if he follows the method of the late S. R. Gardiner 
in his explanation of Cromwell’s apparent inconsistencies in 1647. 
That historian set down in chronological order Cromwell’s ac- 
tions, and supplied a commentary on them from the Puritan 


24Correspondence, I, 117. 
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leader’s letters and sayings and from his opponents’ criticisms. By 
so doing he gave convincing reasons for believing that Cromwell 
was not a hypocrite and yet showed how his enemies in all sin- 
cerity might conclude from imperfect knowledge that the Gen- 
eral was actuated by selfish ambition. The application of a similar 
method, though on a restricted scale, to the problem why Swift 
wrote his series of Irish tracts may yield a solution. But limitations 
of time and space prevent an extension of this article beyond 1720, 
when A Proposal appeared in print. 

Proof has already been given that Swift was sufficiently inter- 
ested in the economic plight and politics of Ireland to have written 
in 1707 The Story (or most of it) and to have published two short 
tracts, on the choice of a Speaker for the Irish House of Commons 
and on the sacramental test which the English Whigs wanted to 
abolish in Ireland. His political sympathies had been with the 
Whigs until 1708, when their unsatisfactory attitude toward the 
exclusive privileges of the church and the proposed grant to the 
Irish church of the first fruits and twentieths began his conversion 
to the Tory side. In view of his later writings, biographers of Swift 
should bear always in mind that he did not change sides because 
he blamed the Whigs for Ireland’s misery.” In The Story, he writes 
as a defender of the English in Ireland, protesting against the view 
that those who crossed the Irish Sea became colonists and so must 
submit to regulations of trade imposed for the benefit of the 
motherland.”* In 1707, as during his whole life, he was greatly 
influenced by his environment, and, however much he despised 
the native or “mere” Irish, he was deeply moved by the sight of 
their wretchedness. Then, as ever, “he had a heart to pity.” 

He spent most of his time in England during the years from 
1708 to 1714, became absorbed in English politics, and neglected 
those of Ireland. “You are in the right,” he told Ford, “as to my 
indifference about Irish affairs, which is not occasioned by my 


25In A Letter to a Member he was careful to point out, “I am far from an 
inclination to multiply party causes.” (Works, ed. Temple Scott, VII, 7.) 


26Cf, A Proposal: “Some ministers in those times [Queen Anne’s], were apt, 
from their high elevation, to look down upon this kingdom as if it had been one 
of their colonies of outcasts in America.” (lbid., pp. 24-25.) 
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absence, but contempt for them; and when I return my indiffer- 
ence will be full as much.”’’ But his correspondence proves that 
he was much interested in the general election in Ireland in 1713, 
when a Whig victory had important repercussions in England. 
Disgust at the result may well have increased the contempt he had 
expressed to Ford. Certainly, after his nomination as Dean of 
St. Patrick’s he did not spare his native land. “The prints will tell 
you that I am condemned to live again in Ireland; and all that 
the Court or Ministry did for me was to let me choose my station 
in the country where I am banished.”** “At my first coming,” he 
wrote to Esther Vanhomrigh from Laracor, “I thought I should 
have died with discontent, and was horribly melancholy while 
they were installing me; but it begins to wear off, and change 
to dulness.””° 

He was no happier when back in England, for the rivalry be- 
tween Oxford and Bolingbroke was now threatening the Tory 
supremacy which he had done so much to achieve. “I am heartily 
weary of Courts and Ministers, and politics, for several reasons 
impossible to tell you, and I have a mind to be at home, since 
the Queen has been pleased that Ireland should be my home.”*° 
A few weeks after Anne’s death on August 1, 1714, he was back 
in Dublin, sunk in gloom. “I hope I shall keep my Resolution 
of never medling with Irish Politicks,” he wrote to Ford. He 
kept it for six years. His letters during this period abound in asser- 
tions that he read no news and heard little: he even informed 
Bishop Atterbury “the greatest felicity I now have is, that I am 
utterly ignorant of the most public events that happen in the 
world.”*? As late as September 2, 1718, he was still indifferent, 


27Sept. 8,1711. (The Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford, ed. David Nichol 
Smith [1935].) 


28Apr. 30, 1713. (Correspondence, II, 24.) 
29July 8, 1713. ([bid., p. 52.) 
80Oct. 1, 1713. (Ibid., p. 69.) 


381T he Letters, p. 60. That Swift made a resolution suggests a consciousness of 
temptation. 


32Correspondence, Il, 307-8. 
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as he informed Knightly Chetwode: “I fear you will return with 
great contempt for Ireland, where yet we live tolerably quiet, 
and our enemies seem to let us alone merely out of weariness . . . 
I am the only man in this kingdom who is not a politician.”* 
Whether Swift neglected public affairs to the extent his letters 
imply may be questioned by those who feel that he “doth protest 


too much.” Skeptics might quote Dr. Delany in confirmation of 
their doubts. 


He had indeed abstained from writing, until the year 1720; but was 
very far from having abstained from railing (even in the pulpit) 
against the wrong politics of Ireland for that time. But, when he found 
them sink under a general discouragement of agriculture, and the 
stupidity of unpeopleing their country, to make room for sheep; at 
the time, that our wool was a drug; and a monopoly to England; he 
could refrain no longer. And then came out his proposal for the uni- 
versal use of Irish manufactures.™ 


Certainly by the end of 1719 Swift abandoned his air of indiffer- 
ence. He owned to Ford that politics “raise my Passions whenever 
they come my way.”* The explanation would seem to be that, 
once again, the old issue was raised in an acute form which had 
inspired Swift to write The Story twelve years before. What now 
roused him was a bill for securing the dependency of Ireland on 
England and abolishing the jurisdiction of the Irish House of 
Lords, which became law in March, 1720. As soon as he could 
have received the news, he told Ford: “I believe my self not guilty 
of too much veneration for the Irish H[ouse] of L[or]ds, but I 
differ from you in Politicks, the Question is whether Peoples ought 
to be Slaves or no . . . I do assure you I never saw so universall 
a Discontent” in Ireland.** 

He then sat down to compose A Proposal for the Universal Use 
of Irish Manufacture—if he had not already started it. He himself 
describes it as “a pamphlet persuading the people here to wear 


33] bid., III, 10-11. 


84Observations upon Lord Orrery’s Remarks (London, 1754), pp. 105-6. 
85T he Letters, p. 82. 
86] bid., pp. 85-86. 
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their own manufactures exclusive of any from England, with 
some complaints of the hardships they lie under.”** This com- 
bination of economic and political grievances had also appeared 
in The Story, which ends with Ireland’s request for advice “what 
measures I shall take with prudence, justice, courage, and honour, 
to protect my liberty and fortune against the hardships and sever- 
ities I lie under from” England. A Proposal gives advice to Ireland 
in much the same predicament. Swift, a consummate master of 
the art of propaganda, knew better than to print The Story, for 
its many allusions to events now twelve or more years old would 
be meaningless or, at least, pointless. To try to get the Irish Par- 
liament to petition or protest against the acts that shackled Irish 
trade would be equally futile, especially when the English legis- 
lature had just asserted Ireland’s dependency.** Accordingly, he 
recommended Irishmen not to buy goods of English origin, just 
as in the first Drapier Letter he was to urge them to refuse “this 
filthy trash,” Wood’s “vile halfpence.” 

If allowance be made for the allegory of The Story and for the 
lapse of time since it was written, its resemblance to A Proposal 
is close. The complaints of The Story about the suppression of 
Irish woolen and other manufactures, the tone of a conqueror, 
and the misery to which England had reduced Ireland are re- 
echoed in A Proposal. The latter tract begins with wool, passes to 
oppression, stresses the high-prerogative notions of Ireland’s gov- 
ernors in the last two reigns, deplores the reduction of the people 
to a worse condition than European peasants, and ends with a 
denunciation of “a thing they call a bank.” All these points, except 
the last, have their counterparts in the earlier tracts. 

Swift’s Irish tracts have sincerity and consistency. The first 
quality has been noted by many, the second by few. The one 
derived from his hatred of tyranny and his indignation at the 
sufferings under his own eyes; the second from his steady support, 


37Correspondence, III, 64. Dr. Elrington Ball’s note on this passage is admirable. 
Cf. ibid., p. 116: “There was not a single syllable of party in the whole treatise.” 
(Letter to Pope, Jan. 10, 1722.) 


38In the fourth Drapier Letter he — “all Recourse to England for a 
Remedy against the present impending Evil.” (Prose Works, X, 56.) 
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when in Ireland, of her interests against the mercantile selfishness 
of England. Except around 1713 he ignored Irish party quarrels, 
which he despised; except for the years he spent in England he 
never ceased to be concerned about the English in Ireland. The 
views he expressed in the fourth Drapier Letter—that Irishmen 
ought to be as free as their brethren in England—he had held, 
possibly ‘in less definite form, for twenty years. He had, how- 
ever, widened his appeal, for this celebrated tract is entitled 
A Letter to the Whole People of Ireland. Also, in 1724 Swift was 
much bolder and more embittered than in 1707. In The Story Swift 
was content with the mild statement, “All I now desire is, only to 
enjoy a little quiet, to be free from the persecutions of this un- 
reasonable man, and that he will let me manage my own little 
fortune to the best advantage.” But The Drapier’s Letters gave 
Swift the title of an Irish patriot. 

The Dean would hardly have earned so honorable a distinction 
had he been actuated only by the ancient grudge he bore the 
Whigs. He may have rejoiced that when he struck blows on 
behalf of Ireland he was also chastising her governors, the Whigs. 
But he realized that the condition of Ireland was no party question 
in England. He must have remembered that, except in the matter 
of the first fruits, the Tories had done nothing for Ireland during 
their years of power, 1710-14. He defined his attitude in his letter 
to Peterborough,” and the truth of his words has never been dis- 
proved: “I had no other design in desiring to see Sir Robert Wal- 
pole than to represent the affairs of Ireland to him in a true light, 
not only without any view to myself, but to any party whatsoever.” 


8°Apr. 28, 1726. (Correspondence, III, 308-11.) 
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The Larpent Plays 


Additions and Corrections 


I" THE course of renumbering the Huntington Library’s collec- 
tion of Larpent manuscripts to conform with the Catalogue 
of the Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library, Compiled by 
Dougald MacMillan (“Huntington Library Lists,” No. 4 [1939]), 
the following corrections and additions to that list were noted. 
They are printed here, correspondingly numbered, for the con- 
venience of users of the Catalogue. One play, which was omitted 
from the printed catalogue, has been given the number 2503. 


EtTHet PEARCE 


6: 3 acts 145: endorsed “X” 
7, 8: cast 149: MS dated 1758 

24: ForFeltcher read Fletcher. 152, 155, 175: endorsed “X” 

30, 32, 34, 35, 42: Cast 177: cast 

53: 3 acts 180: cast; musical prologue 

64: one copy of prologue 185: epilogue 

73: Cast 190: partial cast 

87: MS dated 1765; cast 199: endorsed “X”; prologue 

103, 106, 107: Cast deleted 

113: MS dated 1753 201: Cast 

114, 122, 124: Cast 205: endorsed “X” 

126: printed cast, prologue, 230: _ e 
epilogue 232: MS dated 1764 

134: endorsed “X”; title-page 236, 241: endorsed “X” 
dated 1757 and signed 243: Cast 
“Signra. Mingotti” [man- 244, 256, 264: endorsed “X” 
ager of the operas] 283: For Trail read Trial. 

136, 140: cast 285, 291: endorsed “X” 

141: endorsed “X” 293: cast 

144: application dated Mar. 20, 308: Though the phrase “End 
1758 of 4th Act” appears, and 
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311: 
328: 
337: 
355: 
359: 
360, 
367: 
379; 
373: 
376 


~ 


402: 
411: 
414: 
416: 
421: 


431: 
466: 


471: 


477: 
520, 
685: 
695: 
608: 
718: 
719, 
741: 
808: 
815: 
827: 


861: 
867: 


880: 
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the next act is numbered 
5, no fourth act exists in 
this version. 

endorsed “X” 

5 acts 

partial cast 

endorsed “X” 

cast 

361: endorsed “X” 

MS dated 1775 

371: endorsed “X” 

MS dated 1785 

3771 383, 396, 398: en- 
dorsed “X” 

2 vols. 

MS dated 1787 

prologue 

endorsed “X” 

Act I, scenes 1 and 2, 
bound out of order 
introduction 

epilogue 

Copy described is “B”; 
another copy, “A,” is 
identical. 

partial cast 

543. $44, 552: cast 

MS dated 1784 in pencil 
MS dated 1785 in pencil 
MS dated 1784 

cast 

723: prologue 

cast 

3 acts 

MS dated Mar., 1789 
prologue dated Apr. 14, 
1789 

cast 

cast; prologue and epi- 
logue 

application bound with879 


905: 
907: 
g18: 


920: 
924: 
929: 
945: 
947: 


966: 


972: 
973: 
978, 
1005, 
1038: 
1047: 
1049: 
1067: 


1077: 
1095: 


1101: 
1109: 
1151: 
1156: 
1164: 
1201: 


1209: 
1212: 


MS dated May 4 

cast 

Copy described is “A”; 
another copy, “B,” is iden- 
tical. 

cast 

MS dated 1791 in pencil 
cast 

address at end of play 
epilogue “to be spoken by 
Mr. Munden in the Char- 
acter of ‘Jemmy Jumps’ in 
the Dumps, or a Hyde 
Park Sunday” 

Label and MS title-page 
read “The Bristol Tars or 
A New Way to Get Rid 
of a Wife.” 

epilogue 

printed cast and prologue 
986: MS dated 1793 
1012, 1023: MS dated 1794 
2 acts 

MS dated 1791; cast 
MS dated 1800 
application dated Apr. 14, 
1795 

endorsed “X” 

cast; prologue and epi- 
logue 

prologue 

cast 

dated 1796 in pencil 
bound with 1155 

MS dated Apr. 26 
prologue endorsed “T. R. 
Cov. Garden March 2oth, 
1816,” in pencil 

MS dated 1798 in pencil 
epilogue by Matthew 
Gregory Lewis? 


1See L. F. Peck, “M. G. Lewis and the Larpent Catalogue,” Hutington Library 
Quarterly, V, 382-84, for a note on this and Nos. 1454, 1545, 1568, 1575, and 1726. 





























1228: 
1232: 
1238: 
1261: 


1294: 
1310: 
1312: 
1313: 


1317: 
1336: 
1338: 
1367: 
1374: 


1376: 
1391: 
1398: 
1406: 
1431: 
1454: 


1474: 


1479: 
1487: 
1544: 


1545: 


1556: 
1568, 


1589: 
1607: 
1616: 
1638: 
1649, 
1696 
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cast 

epilogue 

MS dated 1798 

For widow and orphan 
read widow and four or- 
phan. 

cast 

cast deleted 

cast 

MS song inserted, dated 

1801 

bound with 1323 

cast 

partial cast 

dated 1802 in pencil 

MS dated 1803; for Acted 
read Recited. 

MS dated 1803 

cast 

MS dated 1803 

3 acts 

MS dated 1804 

by Matthew Gregory 
Lewis 

Copy described is “A”; 
another copy, “B,” is 
identical. 

MS dated Mar. 25, 1806 
bound with 1490 
Though called a 2-act 
ag it seems to contain 

ut 1 act, of 6 scenes. 
epilogue by Matthew 
Gregory Lewis 

dated Sept. 17, 1808 

1575: by Matthew Greg- 
ory Lewis 

cast 

epilogue 

cast 

10 scenes 

1653: Cast 
: MS dated Nov. 11, 1811 


1699: 
1711: 


1726: 


1797: 
1951: 
1963: 
1985: 
2081: 


2096, 
2190: 
2191: 
2196: 
2208: 
2216: 
2282: 


22093: 
2294: 
2298: 
2312: 
2316: 
2328: 
2332, 


2390: 
2393: 


2399: 


2503: 
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MS dated Dec. 18, 1811 

application dated Feb. 27, 

1812 

by Matthew Gregory 

Lewis 

cast 

2 acts 

bound with 1982 

cast 

application for 2083 bound 

in 

2120: Cast 

14 scenes 

bound with 2193 

MS dated Jan., 1821 

bound with 2260 

cast 

application signed Edward 

ball [1.e., Fitzball ] 

application dated Aug. 29 

3 acts 

For 1922 read 1822. 

cast 

bound with 2278 

cast 

2346: by Edward [Fitz]- 

ball; cast 

MS dated Nov. 17, 1823 

by Edward  [Fitz]ball; 

cast 

cast; prologue “spoken by 

Mr. Verbruggen” and epi- 

logue “by Coll. Codring- 

ton” 

omitted from Catalogue: 

Le Virtuose..Comic opera 
(Italian), 2 acts. 

No application. 

MS: title-page signed “H. 
D’Egville; June 1808”; 
cast 


Index of Authors: 
Lewis, Matthew Gregory, add 
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1212, 1454, 1545, 1568, 1575, 
1726. 

Index of Titles: 

Matrimonio Segreto, Il (Ber- 
tati?), 1005, 1812 
Rage, The, 1042 


Travellers Benighted, The, 


1690 
Add Trial by Jury, 1676. 
Add Virtuose, Le, 2503. 
Wet Weather, 269 





























Thomas Jefferson—1743-1943 


A Bicentennial Exhibition 


_ HUNDRED years after the birth of Thomas Jefferson, there 
exists, scattered now but cherished with care wherever it 
survives, one of the richest storehouses of information ever left by 
one man. The Jefferson papers which are a part of the manuscript 
collections in the Huntington Library consist, for the most part, 
of nearly five hundred items in his own handwriting—unofficial 
letters, from youth until the time of death, filled with the countless 
irons-in-the-fire which made up the vital, eager, “nonpolitical” 
life of the master of Monticello. 

Most of these letters at the Huntington Library, during the 
present apprehensive days of war, have been packed away for 
safekeeping, but there has been gleaned from the remaining Jeffer- 
son manuscripts, and from early Jefferson editions in the Library’s 
collections of printed material, a series of items, many of them of 
the first importance and interest, which unfold a significant record 
of Jefferson—statesman, proponent of democracy, and gentleman 
of culture. The material has been assembled as an exhibition in 
honor of the two-hundredth birthday of Thomas Jefferson and in 
the anticipation that it may be of particular interest and stimulation 
to those who view it in a new time of harassment and challenge. 


Dorotuy BowENn 


STUDENT 


(1) Peter Jefferson estate, accounts [including family and 
household expenses] kept by John Harvie (1757-65) 


Thomas Jefferson’s father, Peter Jefferson, died in 1757 while his 
son, Thomas, aged thirteen, was a student under the tutelage of 
the Reverend William Douglass. On his father’s death, Thomas 
was placed in the school of the Reverend Mr. Maury, a classical 
teacher of considerable distinction. In 1760, at the age of sixteen, 
he entered the College of William and Mary. Young Jefferson 
wrote on January 14, 1760, to John Harvie, his guardian and the 
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steward of the Peter Jefferson estate, endeavoring astutely to 
persuade Harvie that his desire to leave school for college had the 
sound basis of furthering his education and reducing family ex- 
penses. “As long as I stay at the Mountain,” he reasoned, “the loss 
of one-fourth of my time is inevitable, by Company’s coming 
here and detaining me from School. ... My Absence will in great 
measure, put a Stop to so much Company, and by that means 
lessen the Expenses of the Estate in Housekeeping.” * 

The volume of the “Expenses of the Estate,” in John Harvie’s 
handwriting, enters under July 25, 1759, “By Thos. Jefferson 
paid him for 1/4 years Pocket Money from this time... 1 £ 105.” 
The same amount is entered again in January, 1760, constituting, 
it may be supposed, the sum which called forth the young scholar’s 
solicitude and concern. 


MEMBER OF THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION 
(2) A Summary View of the Rights of British America (1774) 


On August 1, 1774, the Virginia Convention met at Williamsburg 
to select delegates to a general congress of the colonies. Jefferson, 
a member of the convention, drafted a project of instructions for 
the future delegates, but being taken ill forwarded the plan to the 
meeting, where it was read but was considered too bold for use 
at the time. It was, however, printed and reprinted in pamphlet 
form during the year 1774, in America as well as in England. 
The Summary View has been considered as embodying greater 
originality and as being more important in certain respects than 
the Declaration of Independence itself. 

The copies of the Summary View which are on exhibit are a 
1774 American reprint of a Philadelphia edition and a 1774 English 
reprint of a Williamsburg edition. 


DELEGATE TO THE First CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
(3) A Jefferson diary [in Jefferson’s hand] (1775) 


In the year 1775, on the blank leaves of a current copy of the 
Virginia Almanack, Jefferson kept a list of his daily expenditures. 
A young, clearheaded lawyer of thirty-three, erstwhile member 
of the Virginia Assembly, he had been appointed to the Continen- 


*Henry S. Randall, Life of Thomas Jefferson, 1 (1858), 19. 
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tal Congress then sitting in Philadelphia. The diary, a meticulous 
record of his expenses, paints the young man journeying to take 
his place as a member of the historic congress where, the next 
year, he drafted the Declaration of Independence. It records the 
first hours in Philadelphia—fourpence to a barber, a sum for a 
new pair of shoes, purchases of books, of music, of buttermints, 
and one-and-tenpence put into a poor box. En route his greatest 
itern of expense seems to have been a horse, “the General,” which 
he purchased from Alexander Spotswood, no doubt a descendant 
or relative of the former governor of the same name. There fol- 
lowed payments for harness, swingletrees, a postillion’s whip, and 
eventually six shillings to a horse doctor. At Annapolis he visited 
a bookseller’s. There, too, he “pd for mending umbrella 2/,” and 
“for shewing apartments in the state house” three and nine. This 
last reference suggests a visit, prompted by his ever alert archi- 
tectural and historical interests, to the seat of Maryland’s gov- 
ernment, the new building for which had been begun three years 
before and was in part still under construction. 

The value of currency in various colonies differed. On June 15 
Jefferson paid the ferryman at Howe’s Crossing 20/ and entered 
in his diary, “The following articles in Maryland currency, where 
coins are as follows pistereen 1/4—English shilling 1/8—Dollar 
7/6 Guinea 35/ half do £3 Note the true difference of exchange 
with Virginia is 100 = 125.” 


GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 


(4) Letter from Jefferson to Major General Nathanael Greene 
[subscription and signature in Jefferson’s own hand] (1781) 


Jefferson, as wartime governor of Virginia from 1779 to 1781, 
was faced with the almost impossible task of supplying needed 
ammunition equipment. and provisions to the federal troops and 
at the same time of keeping in arms and provisions militiamen 
for the protection of the territory of the home state. 

During the Revolutionary War numerous supplies for the 
armed forces, such as blankets and horses, could be secured, at 
least in part, only by means of impressment. On April 5, 1781, 
Governor Jefferson wrote to Major General Nathanael Greene, 
Commander in Chief of the Southern Army (whose troops had 
recently encountered the British at Guilford Court House in 
North Carolina), concerning “the indiscretions which have oc- 
casioned a dissatisfaction in the impresses of horses.” In the face 
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of urgent military need and the necessity of — the public’s 
e 


irritation at “the harsh Act of taking their valuable Horses by 
Force,” the Governor writes with typically Jeffersonian reason- 
ableness that “free People think they have a right to an explanation 
of the Circumstances which give rise to the Necessity under which 
they suffer.” 


MINISTER TO FRANCE AND SECRETARY OF STATE 


(5) Letter of Jefferson to Dr. Gem [in his own hand and 
bearing his personal seal] (1790) 


From New York, in April, 1790, Jefferson wrote to Dr. Gem, 
whose friendship he had enjoyed during his residence in Paris 
as Minister to France. On his return to the United States, termi- 
nating this ministry, he visited his home at Monticello in December, 
1789, where he gave his daughter Martha in marriage to her 
cousin, Thomas Mann Randolph, whom he refers to in this letter 
as a young man whose “talents, temper, family and fortune . . . 
are all I could have desired.” 

On repairing to New York he took up his duties as the first 
Secretary of State under the Constitution. To Dr. Gem, Jefferson 
indicates, as he does later in other instances, that his views are 
longingly “fixed on retirement.” 

The most interesting bit of the letter to Gem is Jefferson’s 
remark that “the opposition to our new government has been 
perfectly reconciled by the amendments proposed by Congress” — 
a statement no doubt referring to the Bill of Rights which had been 
submitted to Congress in September, 1789, and which was sub- 
sequently ratified by the states in 1791, becoming the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution. 

The letter bears a fine and rare example of Jefferson’s personal 
seal, with the initials “T. J.” and the motto (said to have been 


used by Oliver Cromwell), “Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God.” 


(6) Commission to John Paul Jones [in Jefferson’s handwriting] 
(June 1, 1792) 


During the last two years of his life, John Paul Jones, once a 
popular hero but at the last somewhat discredited through the 
intrigues of his enemies, and slowly failing in health, dwelt in 
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lodgings in Paris, where he had a few friends. He had not, however, 
been entirely forgotten in America. On June 1, 1792, Thomas 
Jefferson, as Secretary of State, wrote to him advising him that 
President Washington had appointed him commissioner to treat 
with Algiers on the subjects of peace and ransom of captives. 
The letter, along with three commissions (for establishing peace, 
ransoming captives, and acting as United States consul), was sent 
to him in the care of Thomas Pinckney, minister plenipotentiary 
at London. The appointment was known only to Washington, 
Jefferson, and Pinckney. Jefferson, however, feared that, because 
it had been a considerable time since any word had come of 
Admiral Jones, some accident might have befallen him. He wrote, 
therefore, to Thomas Barclay, United States consul at Morocco, 
empowering him to act in Jones’s stead should any such event 
have occurred. Jefferson’s fears were realized, for John Paul 
Jones died before the letter and commissions reached Paris. 

The original commission to Jones regarding peace negotiations, 
in the handwriting of Jefferson, has been retired for the duration 
of the war, along with certain other Jefferson documents in the 
Huntington Library collections. A photostatic reproduction is on 
exhibit. 


Vicr-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


(7) President II. Being Observations on the Late Official Address 
of George Washington, Designed to Promote the Interest of a 
Certain Candidate for the Executive (1796) 


Following the publication, in September, 1796, of Washington’s 
Farewell Address, a pamphlet by an anonymous author, with a 
Newark imprint, appeared advocating Thomas Jefferson as the 
proper successor to Washington as President of the United States. 
Although in April, 1795, Jefferson had written to James Madison 
declaring his intention of retiring from all office, high or low, 
and stating that “the little spice of ambition which I had in my 
younger days has long since evaporated,” and that “the question 
is forever closed,” he did participate in the following election and 
became Vice-President in 1797. In 1801, and again in 1805, Jeffer- 
son was elected as third President of the United States. 

The author of the pamphlet, in his observations on a successor 
to Washington, considers, and discards in turn, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, John Jay, and John Adams, finally advocating Jefferson as 
one who “will give dignity and stability to the government and 
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effectually cement and fraternize every description of persons 
throughout this extensive country, and thus transmit our equal 
rights inviolate to the latest posterity.” 


(8) A Manual of Parliamentary Practice for the Use of the 
Senate of the United States (1801) 


Perhaps the most significant result of Jefferson’s term as Vice- 
President was the Manual of Parliamentary Practice compiled and 
arranged with explanatory observations by Jefferson—an outcome 
of his service as presiding officer of the Senate. The 1801 edition 
of this manual is in the Huntington collections. Since its first 
publication in 1800 it has gone through at least twenty-eight 
editions and has been translated into the French and Italian lan- 
guages. 

In his manual, designed, according to the preface, to promote 
“accuracy in business, economy of time, order, uniformity, and 
impartiality,” Jefferson lists, in italics, the rules and practices 
peculiar to the Senate of the United States, with those of the 
British Parliament following or preceding them in roman type. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


(9) The inaugural speech of Thomas Jefferson (1801) 


Jefferson’s inaugural address as it was delivered by him on March 4, 
1801, appeared in print immediately. The copy in the Library’s 
exhibition is printed on satin. 

By nature a harmonizer, Jefferson came to the presidency with 
the determination to smooth over the late political strife, much of 
which he considered had been brought on ™ European influences. 
In this regard certain of his words are applicable in a sense today: 
“During the throes and convulsions of the ancient world, during 
the agonising spasms of infuriated man, seeking through blood and 
slaughter his long lost liberty, it was not wonderful that the agi- 
tation of the billows should reach even this distant and peaceful 
shore; that this should be more felt and feared by some, and less 
by others; and should divide opinions as to measures of safety: 
but every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle.” 


(10) National Intelligencer, Extra. President’s Message (1803) 


In his third annual message to Congress, on October 17, 1803, 
President Jefferson, pointing out the advantages to be gained by 
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the Louisiana Purchase, announced that “the property and sov- 
ereignty of all Louisiana, which had been restored to [France], 
has, on certain conditions, been transferred to the United States 
by instruments bearing date the 3oth of April last. When these 
shall have received the constitutional sanction of the Senate, they 
will, without delay, be communicated to the Representatives also, 
for the exercise of their functions.” 

Further, the President left to “the wisdom of Congress” the 
measures for temporary government of the new country, for its 
incorporation into the Union, and “for rendering the change of 
government a blessing to our newly adopted brethren.” 

The President’s speech on the Louisiana Purchase was printed 
immediately, as a broadside, by the capital’s National Intelligencer. 
After a two-day discussion the Senate ratified the treaty, and on 
October 22 it came before the House. There, debate was pro- 
longed by doubts as to the French title to the purchase and as 
to the constitutionality of the measure, but on October 25 the 
treaty proper was ratified. 


(11) Draft of the Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution 
[manuscript in Thomas Jefferson’s hand] (1804) 


The Twelfth Amendment, providing primarily that presidential 
electors shall make a separate designation in their choice for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, was ratified September 25, 1804. It was 
largely the result of the controversy following a tie in the election 
of Jefferson as President and Burr as Vice-President, in 1800. 
Under the system as it then stood, the tie prolonged the contest 
through thirty-five ballotings, before, on the thirty-sixth, Jeffer- 
son was elected. As a result of the amendment the system was 
rectified in time for the election of 1804. 

The Library’s manuscript in Jefferson’s hand is packed away 


for safekeeping, and a photostatic reproduction is shown in the 
exhibition. 





(12) Message from the President of the United States, Com- 
municating Discoveries Made in Exploring the Missouri, Red 
River and Washita, by Captains Lewis and Clark . . . (1806) 





| In January, 1803, President Jefferson sent a message to Congress 

| recommending that $2,500 be appropriated to send “an intelligent 
officer with a party of 10 or 12 men to explore even to the West- 
ern Ocean and to bring back all possible information on the 
Indian tribes, the fauna and flora of the region.” 
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Thus originated the Lewis and Clark Expedition, detailed in- 
structions for which were drawn up by Jefferson himself. The 
sponsorship of such a mission of exploration shows Jefferson’s 
vision of an empire which would extend from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


(13) Jefferson medallion (1804) 


A medal of pewter carried by Lewis and Clark on their expedi- 
tion. Medals of several types, in silver and pewter, were given 
frequently to friendly Indian chiefs as tokens from the Great 
Father of his belief in their sincerity. In many cases the chiefs 
received the medals with pride, although in some instances they 
were at first refused as being “bad medicine.” Besides the Jefferson 
medallion there were medals, of somewhat lesser importance, 
representing domestic animals or with the impression of a farmer 
sowing grain. The medallion on exhibit was presented by Lewis 
and Clark on August 31, 1804, to the chief of the Waceonpas, a 
band of Sioux Indians. On one side is the head of the President; 
on the reverse are clasped hands, a peace pipe and battle-ax, and 
the legend “Peace and Friendship.” 


(14) Invitation to dine at the White House (1808) 


During his terms as President, Thomas Jefferson imbued social 
life at the White House with characteristic simplicity. An in- 
vitation to dine read: 

“Th: Jefferson requests the favor of Mr. Richards to dine with 
him on Friday the 25th at half after three, or at whatever hour 
the house may rise. 

Tuesday Mar. 22. 08 


The favor of an answer is asked.” 


(15) White House household account book (1805-9) 


A household account book, covering the period from December, 
1805, to March, 1809, was kept by E. Lemoire, probably the 
French majordomo of the White House, during Jefferson’s second 
term as President. The entries—lists of meats, fowl, vegetables, and 
other items for table consumption, together with the prices paid 
for them—are in French, in M. Lemoire’s hand. Entries in Jeffer- 
son’s hand, in English, balancing the accounts, appear periodically 
throughout. 

At the bottom of the final page, written no doubt with relief 
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and anticipation on his giving up the reins of government and 
retiring at last, appears the characteristically meticulous balance 
of household accounts “settled this roth day of March, 1809, & 
agreed to be right, & fully paid up. Th: Jefferson.” Five days later 
he had reached his beloved Monticello and resumed the long- 
anticipated life of a private citizen. 


Master oF MonTICELLO 


(16) Fee book of Thomas Jefferson [autograph document] 
(1767-94) 


Such accounts as that of his friend Dabney Carr and, after Carr’s 
death, of his estate, Jefferson entered in his own hand in his fee 
book. Dabney Carr, Jefferson’s fellow student at William and Mary 
College and his closest friend, married the latter’s sister, Martha, 
in 1764. When he died, scarcely thirty years of age, Jefferson had 
him laid to rest under their favorite tree at Monticello. 


(17) Blacksmithing accounts (1792-93) 


The smaller, more compact entries in this book are in Jefferson’s 
own hand. 


(18) Notes of revisal of Jefferson’s library (1790) 


A page of notes, in Jefferson’s hand, is for a revisal of his library 
in January and February, 1790. Jefferson was justly proud of his 
library, for which he collected books throughout most of his life, 
both in America and France. In 1814, twenty-four years after 
these notes for revisal were jotted down, Jefferson sold his personal 
library to the government to replace the Library of Congress 
collections which had been burned during the War of 1812. 


(19) and (20) 


An Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the American Brig Com- 
merce (1818) 


A Systematical View of the Laws of England (1792) 


These two volumes, the first by James Riley and the second 
by Richard Wooddeson, were at one time in Jefferson’s own 
library. The Authentic Narrative was given to Jefferson by its 
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author. The Systematical View was presented by him to Dabney 
Carr, his nephew, son of his close friend, Dabney Carr. 

It was Jefferson’s custom to indicate his ownership of a book 
by writing the letter “T” before the “I” (ie. “J”) on the 
bottom of the first page of signature I, and, in the same way, 
writing the letter “I” (ie., “J”) after signature T, thus forming 
his initials. The Authentic Narrative is so marked. In the case of 
the Systematical View, which Jefferson gave away, his mark has 
been erased. 




















Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


Tose Frienps of the Huntington Library, as of June 24, 1943, 
number 565. 


Frienps’ Day, JUNE 7, 1943 


The fifth observance of Friends’ Day was marked by simplicity 
befitting wartime conditions, but with no abatement of enthusiasm. 
On the afternoon of June 7, the trustees, staff, and officers of the 
Friends had the pleasure of welcoming about 225 members and 
guests, including a group of high-ranking naval officers of the 
region, who were invited to view the exhibition illustrating the 
history of the American navy, opened on this occasion. 

Recent gifts of the Friends and of individual members provided, 
as in former years, the principal feature. In the New Gallery was 
a first showing of original drawings comprising part of the large 
collection of cartoons acquired, with the help of the Friends, 
from Harry Stone, a New York dealer. From the collection of 
more than 2,500 pieces embracing political and social cartoons and 
satires, the curators selected approximately 100 items dealing 
with social conditions and changes during the half century from 
1870 to 1920. 

The cartoons are arranged in two groups, the earlier of which 
includes such favorite subject matter for the cartoonist as eccen- 
tricities of fashion, foibles of the newly rich, and strange antics 
of the summer vacationist. Alluding more specifically to changes 
in the American scene in the eighties and nineties are satires on 
the Sunday blue laws, the advent of the electric streetcar, and 
the craze for bicycling which existed at the turn of the century. 

The later group of drawings includes references to golfing, 
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the introduction of the automobile, the appearance of the sky- 
scraper in New York, and the struggle for equal rights for women. 
An amusing satire on the last-named topic is one in which women 
are portrayed in military uniform—a suggestion which, thirty 
years ago, appeared absurd to the majority of people. The first 
proposals to license automobiles also brought forth a flurry of 
ridicule, some excellent specimens of which are included in the 
display. Among the artists whose work is included are Harrison 
Fisher, Charles Dana Gibson, L. M. Glackens, E. W. Kemble, 
John T. McCutcheon, and Frederick Opper. In future exhibits 
from the same collection it should be possible, many times, to vary 
the theme and the artists represented. 

A gift of unusual beauty and significance, made by a group of 
Friends and supporters of the Library and Art Gallery, was a set 
of twenty-six lithographic views by Thomas Shotter Boys, issued 
in 1839 under the title, Picturesque Architecture in Paris, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Rouen, etc. With this publication the artist raised color 
lithography to the rank of “almost a new art.” The set of prints 
was displayed in frames on the southeast wall of the main exhibi- 
tion room of the Library. 

The exhibit entitled “The American Navy, 1776-1926” con- 
stitutes one of the richest groups of Americana ever presented 
by the Library. The material was not, however, new to the Library 
but was rather a bringing together of important items acquired 
over a long period and from many sources. It exemplifies one of 
the purposes of Friends’ Day, in providing the membership with 
a new insight into some part of the collections which might, per- 
haps, bear strengthening. This remarkable assemblage of source 
material reflects the interest and knowledge of Carey S. Bliss, a 
member of the staff, who selected manuscript and printed docu- 
ments, autograph letters, books, prints, and drawings, to illustrate 
in chronological sequence high lights of American naval history 
and the growth of the navy from a small force of hastily converted 
vessels to its present position of world sea power. 

In recognition of the consistent interest and support of the 
Friends in the Library’s California project, a special exhibit, con- 
sisting of recent additions in this field, was installed in the Trustees’ 
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Room. The purpose was to indicate the number and variety of 
items added and to suggest the part which some apparently unim- 
portant material might take in the collection as a whole when 
considered from the viewpoint of use by students. 

As a supplement to the exhibit of flowers in the gardens, which 
featured the first blooming of certain cymbidium orchids added 
to the botanical collections in 1940 by gift of the Friends, Mr. 
Hertrich arranged an exhibit of about forty cut specimens of 
plants native to China. Among these one of the most attractive was 
the Chinese lotus (Nelumbium Nelumbo), with its round leaf and 
large pink flower. Three species of Buddleia showed differences 
in the color of the flowers and in the clusters; the one commonly 
called summer lilac (Buddleia Davidit) was especially beautiful, with 
a very dense cluster of deep-purple flowers. This unique display 
was shown in the North Passage, adjoining the New Gallery. 


R. O.S. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON 
LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY 





STUDIES AND MONOGRAPHS 


AMERICAN Fiction, 1774-1850. A Contribution toward a Bibliography. 
By Lyle H. Wright. Illustrated $3.50 


Lists 2,200 editions of 1,400 titles of prose tales, novels, romances, and novelettes, 
located in seventeen institutions and two private collections in America. 


ASTRONOMICAL THOUGHT IN RENAISSANCE ENGLAND. A Study of the 
English Scientific Writings from 1500 to 1645. By Francis R. John- 
son $3.25 

A survey of English writings on science, charting the course of astronomical 


thought in scientific circles during the period of transition from the old cos- 
mology to the new. 


CaTALOGUE OF British PAINTINGS IN THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON 
Liprary AND Art GALtery. By C. H. Collins Baker, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir Charles Holmes. 50 full-page reproductions —_ $6.00 


This official catalogue describes and illustrates what is recognized as the finest 
collection of eighteenth-century English portraits. 


CATALOGUE OF WILLIAM BLAKE’s DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS IN THE 
Huntincton Liprary. By C. H. Collins Baker. Illustrated — $2.25 
Reproductions, with full information, of the three important sets of Milton 


illustrations—Paradise Lost, Comus, and “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity”— 
and the few separate works. 


Tue CatrLe on A THousanp Hints. Southern Californa, 1850-1870. 
By Robert Glass Cleland $3.50 


An economic and social history of the period of transition from a cattle frontier 
to an urban community, with emphasis on changing customs and institutions. 


CoMICALL SATYRE AND SHAKESPEARE’S “TROILUS AND CRESSIDA.” By 
Oscar James Campbell $3.00 


Traces the theories of dramatic satire, shows how far Ben Jonson and Marston 
conformed to those theories, and how Shakespeare followed this new dramatic 


fashion. 


Tue First GENTLEMEN OF VireiNiA. Intellectual Qualities of the 
Early Colonial Ruling Class. By Louis B. Wright $3.75 


A study of the ideas of gentility of colonial Virginia’s aristocracy, their trans- 
mission from England, their adaptation, and the intellectual qualities of such 
families as the Beverleys, Carters, Fitzhughs, Lees, and Wormeleys. 
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Francois BoucHER AND THE Beauvais Tapestries. By Maurice Block. 
Illustrated $1.00 
This study, with 24 reproductions, carries the reader into eighteenth-century 


France and outlines the background for an appreciation of the masterworks of 
the tapestry weaver’s craft. 


Mippte-Ciass CutTure 1N ELizaBeTHAN ENGLAND. By Louis B. 
Wright. Pp. 733 $5.00 


An interpretation of the middle-class Elizabethan England from which the early 
colonists ‘migrated to America. 


SOURCES 


Alps To RESEARCH IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY $ .25 


A list of the Library’s various card catalogues, etc., of its collections. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AMBROSE SERLE, SECRETARY TO LorD 
Howe, 1776-1778. Edited with an Introduction by Edward H. 
Tatum, Jr. Pp. 369, 7 maps $4.50 

An unusually interesting diary of New York under British occupation, by a 


keen British observer, secretary to Admiral Richard Howe, in command of the 
British navy. 


Tue Arsor or Amorous Devices, 1597. By Nicholas Breton and 
Others. With an Introduction by Hyder Edward Rollins. Collotype 
facsimile $3.00 


Brittons Bowre oF DELIGHTS, 1591. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Hyder Edward Rollins. Collotype facsimile $3.00 


Tue ButrerFIELD OverLAND Matt, by Waterman L. Ormsby, Only 
Through Passenger on the First Westbound Stage. Edited by Lyle 
H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum $2.75 

This lively account of the first trip of the Butterfield Overland Mail from St. 


Louis to San Francisco in 1858 is supplemented by unique items and enriched by 
many notes. : 


THE CALirorniA ALMANAC FoR 1849, by Benjamin Greenleaf. Repro- 
duced in facsimile from the copy in the Huntington Library, with 
an Introduction by Lyle H. Wright $1.00 


There is available for public sale a limited number of this “occasional publica- 
tion” of the Friends of the Huntington Library. 
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CauirorniA, 1847-1852. Drawings by William Rich Hutton. With an 
Introduction by Willard O. Waters. 58 full-page illustrations 
$5.00 

Reproductions of water-color and pencil drawings by a young surveyor trained 
in draftsmanship. Among the places illustrated are San Francisco, the gold-rush 
area, Monterey, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and several missions. 


CALIFORNIA IN 1792. The Expedition of José Longinos Martinez. 
Translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson $2.75 


This narrative of one of the first scientific expeditions to the Californias includes 
statistical data, with notes on Indian life. 


CuristMAs Carois PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, Including 
Kele’s Christmas carolles newely Inprynted. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Edward Bliss Reed. A facsimile reproduction $3.00 


Coton1AL PanoraMa, 1775. Dr. Robert Honyman’s Journal for March 
and April. Edited by Philip Padelford. 2 folded maps $2.00 


The diary of a journey from Virginia to New York and Boston. 


Dairy Menirations, by Philip Pain. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1668. 
With an Introduction by Leon Howard. A facsimile reproduction 

$ .75 

A Discourse UPON THE ExPosicion & UNDERSTANDINGE OF STATUTES, 
with Sir Thomas Egerton’s Additions. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Samuel E. Thorne $5.00 


Printed from Ellesmere manuscripts in the Huntington Library, this treatise is 
the earliest yet found on statutory interpretation. 


Documents RELATING TO NEw NETHERLAND, 1624-1626. Translated and 
edited by A. J. F. van Laer. Reproduced in facsimile, with facing 
transcripts and translations. Folio. Bound in buckram $25.00 


Drury LANE CALENDAR, 1747-1776. Compiled from the Playbills and 

edited with an Introduction and Notes by Dougald MacMillan $7.00 
Divided into two parts: one arranged chronologically so that the user can find 
the program for any date; the other, an alphabetical list of the plays, with the 
dates on which each was performed, and with the casts, so far as they can be re- 
constructed from playbills and other sources. 


GLaANces AT CALIFORNIA, 1847-1853. Diaries and Letters of William 
Rich Hutton, Surveyor. With a Brief Memoir and Notes by Willard 
O. Waters $2.00 

Letters and several short diaries by the young surveyor whose California draw- 

ings, of the same period, are printed in California, 1847-1852 (see above). Seven 


of the letters were written from Los Angeles when Hutton was assisting in the 
first survey of the pueblo. 
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Tue Grumser. An Adaptation by Oliver Goldsmith. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Alice I. Perry Wood. A transcription $1.50 


Tue Laws anv Liperties oF Massacuusetts, 1648. With an Intro- 
duction by Max Farrand. Type facsimile $3.00 


Tue Letters or Dr. GEorGE CHEYNE TO THE CoUNTEss OF HUNTING- 
pon. Edited with an Introduction by Charles F. Mullett $1.75 
The semiprofessional and social letters (ca. 1730-39) of “the Aberdeen Falstaff” 


to the famous if eccentric countess. They throw light upon the practice of 
medicine in high society. 


Letters oF RoBert CarTER, 1720-1727. The Commercial Interests of 
a Virginia Gentleman. Edited by Louis B. Wright $2.50 


These letters, while mainly concerned with the operation of a great colonial 
plantation, also contain much other information of commercial and social interest. 


Mary or NimMeceEn. With an Introduction by Harry Morgan Ayres 
and Adriaan Jacob Barnouw. Collotype facsimile $1.50 


Tue Mirror ror Magistrates. Edited by Lily B. Campbell $10.50 


The eight editions of the Mirror for Magistrates between 1559 and 1610 attest 
its contemporary popularity; its modern neglect is shown by the limitation of the 
last edition (1815) to 150 copies. This new edition contains the 1559 text, all 
subsequent additions to the original Mirror, and full verbal collations for each 
of the editions between 1563 and 1587. 


Nositis, on A View oF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A SIDNEY, AND LEssusS 
Lucusris, by Thomas Moffet. With Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes by Virgil B. Heltzel and Hoyt H. Hudson $3.75 

Prints the original Latin, with its translation, of a manuscript containing a new 

life of Sir Philip Sidney and a poetic lament for him. The full introduction and 


notes deal with Moffet, his work here reproduced, and other early accounts of 
Sidney. 


PLutarcn’s Quyete or Mynpe, translated by Thomas Wyat. With 
an Introduction by Charles Read Baskervill. Heliotype facsimile 
$1.50 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: The First Quarto, 1603. Collotype facsimile 
$3.00 


SHAKESPEARE’s HaMtet: The Second Quarto, 1604. Collotype fac- 
simile. With an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell $3.50 
Together with First Quarto $5.00 
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Turatiana. The Diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale (Later Mrs. 
Piozzi), 1776-1809. Edited by Katharine C. Balderston. 2 vols. 
Pp. 1191 $15.00 

Prints the Huntington Library’s six volumes of Thraliana, containing, besides 


anecdotes about Dr. Johnson and other celebrities, much autobiographical ma- 
terial concerning a very remarkable woman. 


“To Markie”: Tue Letrers or Ropert E. Lee to Marrua Custis 
WiuuiaMs. Edited with an Introduction by Avery Craven = $1.50 


Tue UNpusBLisHep Letrers oF BAYARD TAYLOR IN THE HUNTINGTON 
Lrprary. Edited with an Introduction by John Richie Schultz $3.00 


Of the 4oo letters in the Huntington Library, 128 are printed in full and 103 
summarized individually; the rest are listed according to content. 


Wasuineton’s Map or Mount VERNON, 1793. Reproduced in fac- 
simile. With an Introduction by Lawrence Martin. Pp. vii; full-scale 
map, folded $ .25 


In Press 


Parts Appep To “THE Mirror For MacistraATEs” BY JOHN HIGGINS & 
Tuomas BLENERHASSET. Edited by Lily B. Campbell 
The interest elicited by Dr. Campbell’s edition of the original Mirror for Magis- 


trates (see above) has suggested the publication of these imitations dealing with 
earlier historical and mythical characters. 


QUEBEC TO CAROLINA IN 1785-1786. Being the Travel Diary and Ob- 
servations of Robert Hunter, Jr. a Young Merchant of London. 
Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling 

This journal, written soon after the end of the Revolution, describes the im- 


pressions made upon a youthful Scot who met the “best people” and interviewed 
the leading businessmen of Canada and the United States. 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY LISTS 


No. 1. Cueck List or AMERICAN LAws, CHARTERS, AND CONSTITUTIONS 
OF THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES IN THE HUNTINGTON LiprRary. 
Compiled by Willard O. Waters $1.00 


No. 2. Sportinc Books in THE HuntincTon Liprary. Compiled by 
Lyle H. Wright $1.25 


No. 3. INCUNABULA IN THE HuntiNcTon Liprary. Compiled by 
Herman Ralph Mead $7.50 
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No. 4. CATALOGUE OF THE LARPENT PLAYs IN THE HUNTINGTON LiBraryY. 
Compiled by Dougald MacMillan $4.25 


No. 5. AMERICAN Manuscript COLLECTIONS IN THE HuntINGTON LI- 
BRARY FOR THE HisToRyY OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
Centuries. Compiled by Norma B. Cuthbert $1.50 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


The Huntington Library Quarterly, whose first number appeared in 
the fall of 1937, is issued in November, February, May, and August, 
at $5.00 a year by subscription, or $1.50 for single numbers. Its primary 
purpose is to provide a medium for the publication of articles based 
on the researches of scholars at the Library. While the emphasis is 
upon the English Renaissance, American history and literature are not 
neglected. The Quarterly also prints, from time to time, letters and 
documents, of literary or historical importance, from the Library’s 
collections, and includes a regular section devoted to the interests of 
the Friends of the Huntington Library. 

The Quarterly was preceded by the Huntington Library Bulletin, 
whose eleven numbers appeared between 1931 and 1937. Subscribers to 
the Quarterly may purchase them at $10.00 the set; separate numbers, 
at $1.25 each. Tables of contents and indexes for all numbers of the 
Bulletin and Quarterly will be sent on request. 
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HAND LISTS 


The following hand lists of special exhibitions at the Huntington 
Library are available: 
Byron: 1788-1938. Illustrated. 10 cents 


CALIFORNIA FROM LEGENDARY ISLAND TO STATEHOOD. Illustrated. 10 
cents 


ConQuEst OF THE Air. The Evolution of Aeronautics to 1883. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents 


Tue ConstTITUTION OF THE UNITED States. Illustrated. 10 cents 
CoNTEMPORARY Cartoons. Illustrated. 10 cents 

ENGLIsH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tue Eneuisn Nover. Illustrated. 10 cents 

Great Books 1n Great Epitions. Illustrated. 25 cents 

LEARNING For Lapigs (1508-1895). Illustrated. 10 cents 

LecaL Manuscripts AND Printep Books. Illustrated. 15 cents 


Los ANnGcELEs: THE TRANsITION DecapEs, 1850-70. Illustrated. 10 
cents 


MepicaL KNOWLEDGE IN TupoR ENGLAND. 15 cents 


Mexican IMPRINTS, 1544-1600, IN THE HUNTINGTON Liprary. _Illus- 
trated. 25 cents 


MEXxIco IN THE SIXTEENTH CENrury. Illustrated. 10 cents 

RarE NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR PRECURSORS, 1515-1918. 10 Cents 
ScIENCE AND THE New Wor p (1526-1800). Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tupor Drama. Illustrated. 10 cents 


WiLuiAM Biake’s Warer-Cotor Drawincs oF MILTON’s “PARADISE 
Lost.” ‘Thirteen collotype illustrations. 50 cents 

Tue Work oF THE MERRYMOUNT PREss AND Its FOUNDER, DANIEL 
BerkeLey Uppike. Illustrated. 50 cents 





PRELIMINARY HaANpBooK: THE ArT COLLECTIONS. 25 cents 

A Guwe To THE Desert PLANT COLLECTION IN THE HUNTINGTON 
BoranicaL GarvENs. By William Hertrich. Illustrated. 25 cents 

Henry Epwarps Huntincton: THE FOUNDER AND THE LipraRy. By 
Robert O. Schad. Illustrated. 25 cents 

HANDBOOK OF THE Art CoLtections. Illustrated. Bound, $1.00; in 
paper cover, 50 cents 








